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To Obtain The Genuine 


COAL TARRED ROPE 
Make Sure It’s Columbian! 


Columbian pioneered the manufacture of a 
Coal Tarred Line to not only save the fisher- 
men considerable time as well as a disagreeable 
job, but also to assure them of a quality line, 
evenly tarred. 


Fishermen were quick to take advantage of 
this product with the result that they have 
saved time and money on this season’s fishing. 


It is proving one of the biggest helps they have 
had in a long time. 





When you buy a coal tarred line, make sure 
it’s Columbian, for Columbian makes the only 
Guaranteed Coal Tarred "ure Manila Rope on the market. With the exception of the 


coal tar, this rope is made of the same high grade fibre and in the same way as our 
regular Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope. 


Columbian Rope Company 
362-90 Genesee Street 










































































Auburn, ‘‘The Cordage City’? N. Y. 











BUSINESS CHARACTER 

Riee Leaders Branches: 

2 fi iatien New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
Mar ea rut Philadelphia 








Boston Office and Warehouse - 38 Commercial Wharf 
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EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY ~ ORANGE, N. J. 
Boston Office: 702 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Marine Distributors 
WALTER H. MORETON CORPORATION SMITH-MEEKER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1043-45 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 123 Liberty Street. New York City 
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One of the best — 
changes to F-M Diesel 


The “Helen M’Call,” sardine carrier out of Eastport is 
owned by the Seacoast Canning Co. 
She is one of the largest and fastest sardine carriers on 
. the Maine coast. 

This 75 footer formerly was powered with a 60 hp. 
gasoline engine but in 1928 her owner installed a 100 se. 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesel to step up her speed to 12 knots 
per hour. 

Less time between the fleets and the cannery—lower 
operating costs are but a few of the advantages the owners 
of the “Helen M’Call” get from this engine. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


New York, 160 Varick St. Boston, 88 High St. 
Baltimore, 115 z. Lombard St. Jacksonville, 630 West Bay St. 
New Orleans, 1000 St. Charles St. 


a 


General Offices: Chicago 
Branches with Service Stations in Principal Ports 


F-M Diesel is the 
choice of the fishing industry 


j | Two-cycle, airless-injection construction elim- 
/ inates much of the maintenance necessary 





with engines of other design. It is but natural 
/ / j that the fishing industry has chosen the 
/ | Fairbanks-Morse Engine when the lower over- 
all operating costs and greater reliability are 
considered. 





FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


DIESEL ® ENGINES 


1 he Product of Experience AOA 27.193 


pone een 
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HIS ARROW mark is your guide to longer 
wearing boots. It is placed by Hood only 
on those boots that show longest wear by test 
—not only sole and leg, but top, too—where 
the greatest wear comes in fishing service. 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Watertown, Mass. 
[CANVAS SHOES J~~{ PNEUMATIC TIRES | { SOLID TIRES | | HEELS - SOLES - TILING J] | 


RUBBER PRODUCTS ° 





WORLIT WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY 
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“Out on the banks 
ef you find out 
> who your real 
friends are” 




















Dependable as an old friend, 
tough as a piece of dried 
shark-skin, Goodrich King- 
fisher boots show their real 
stuff when you’re days away 
from port-—and stores. They 
keep dry! 

Honest dollar value is built 
into these boots from the tip 
of the sturdy toe to the famous 
‘fred line ’round the top.”’ 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


These Goodrich Kingfisher boots 
with ‘‘the red line ’round the top”’ 
are on sale by the dealers who 
serve the fishermen best, in ports 
on both coasts and inland waters. 
They are cotton or wool lined. In 
storm-king, sporting or hip lengths. 
Sizes 5 to 12. Block extension soles. 
Specially reinforced for strenuous 
wear. 


Goodrich 


KINGFISHER BOOTS FOR LONGEST WEAR 
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With a MIANUS on the Job 
the Rest Is Up To You! 


OATMEN know that the ‘‘burden of proof’’ in 

a crisis is on themselves and on their boat— 
they need not worry about their motor—if it is a 
MIANUS. 

A generation of boat owners know that MIANUS 
means ‘ ‘dependability’ ’—and that flexibility, power 
and economy of operation have been added in the 
new line of gasoline motors which ranges from 3 
to 15 H.P. in two cycle and from 5 to 190 H.P. in 
four cycle. 

You will be interested in our literature explain- 
ing our complete line in detail. 





Mianus Diesel Engine Company 
32 McGee Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 
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Fitting out. Aboard steam auxiliary City of New York, now bcund for Antarctic 


Byrd Expedition 
takes Five Kohler Electric Plants 


HE City of New York has sailed with the Byrd Ant- 

arctic Expedition. A 5-K.W. Kohler Electric Plant is | 
going along, to furnish emergency current for light and | 
power, supplementing the ship’s generator. Two smaller | 
plants, of 2-K.W. capacity, are installed on the supply 
ship Chelsea. Two more of the same capacity are being 
taken to act as the sole source of current at Commander 
Byrd’s base camp on the polar ice. 








These smaller units for the camp will operate in tem- 
peratures ranging from 0° to 60° below zero. They will 
furnish light for living and sleeping quarters, machine 
shop, storehouse, etc. And, most important of all, they 
will provide the only means of communication with the 
outside world, through power 
generated for radio sending 
and receiving sets. 


The Byrd Expedition chose 
Kohler Electric Plants for 
their tried and true sturdiness 
and dependability. These 
same qualities—proved again 
and again in every branch of 
marine service—are yours to 
enjoy if you select Kohler 
equipment. Mail the coupon 
below for full information 
about Kohler Electric Plants 
for every purpose. 











Kohler Marine Electric Plant 
Model DP—1%2 K.W.—110VoltD.C. | 
Other models: 800 watts; 2,5, 10K.W. 
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Breaks All Records 





New 8 H.P. Universal Single 


The new Universal 8 H.P. Single Cylinder 
Motor is proving a revelation. Here’s what 
T. J. Thomas, Hayes Store, Virginia, Univer- 
sal dealer writes: 

‘‘I am writing about the Single I sold a 
few weeks ago. The man who bought it says 
it is the most perfect engine he has ever 
seen. He has given it a thorough test on the 
consumption of gas and says he has broken 
all records. He ran 33 hours on 5 gallons 
of gas.’’ 

Such amazing fuel economy should not be 
expected under all conditions with this motor 

. but you will find it operates at the 
smallest possible cost—for gas, oil, upkeep— 
on any job. 

It’s built right, with such outstanding 
features as: Heavy 2’ counter-balanced 
crankshaft, 11/./” camshaft, over-size bearings, 
Ricardo type cylinder head, Duralumin Con- 
necting Rod, De Luxe Piston, over-size con- 
struction throughout for a large factor of 
safety. For boats requiring large, slow- 
turning propellers, this and all Universal 
motors are available with built-in Silent 
Reduction Drive in ratios of 24% to 1 or 1%, 
to 1. 

Dimensions: Overall length, with 
reverse gear, 261/.’’, without 1714’; 
width at base 1334’; height, center 
of Crankshaft to top of Sparkplug, 
17Y¥,”; depth, from engine timbers 
to bottom of oil pan, 54%’... Bore 
4%’; stroke 442”. Four cycle. 

Let us send you complete facts about this 
remarkable new single. 








Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


KOHLERor KOHLER 


Electric Plants 


Automatic—110 Volt D. C.— No Storage Batteries 








UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


78 Harrison St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Not connected with any firm using the name ‘‘ Universal’ 
New York Show Room Boston Show Room 


| 44 Warren Street 259 Atlantic Ave. 





Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the Kohler Electric Plant booklet. 
Name.... — 
City Use in which interested. 














MARINE MOTORS 
Electric Plants, Industrial Engines, Pumping Units 
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| The New Pump-Injection 


HILL-DIESEL ENGINES 


In sizes from 10 to 120 H. P. 


Run smoothly and quietly at any speed from 200 to 1,000 r. p. m. 





When in Boston let us show you one of these engines at work. 
We have several in successful operation on service requiring contin- 
uous non-stop 24-hour a day running—or write us for information 
about this engine. It’s different! 


HILL-DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 





























Extreme Economy in Fuel and Upkeep 


—has been proved of Roberts Motors in competition with other makes in fishing work. 
A special type of pre-heating intake manifold gives perfect combustion of low grade fuels. 


This manifold also allows 
no raw gas to enter the cylinders, thus eliminating one of the principal causes of wear. Long life and low cost are the 
features of Roberts. 


Model **A’’ 


4 Cylinder 










4" Bore 5” Stroke 
1 25 H. P. at 950 r. p.m 
35 6 6 1450 ee 


Price $398 


without reverse gear 
and electric starter. 


Send for circular illustrating Model ‘‘J’’---4 cyl., 33-4 x 4, 17 H. P.---the lowest priced engine in America at $225. 


ROBERTS MOTORS *“Sncice'” SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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The Standard of Comparison in Fishing Gear 





Burnham’s Tarred Lines 
. Gold Medal Cotton Netting 
Gold Medal Seine Twine 
A. N. & T. Coy Linen Gill Netting 
Sea Island Smelt Gill Netting 
os ern Oss Flounder Drag Netting 
-__. aa —_———. White Ganging and Lobster Twine 








Distributors of 


Sawyer’s Oiled Clothing 
‘Plymouth Manila Rope 








. Complete stocks carried at Boston for immediate delivery 


pe er er Write for Prices and Estimates 


The LINEN THREAD CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK GLOUCESTER SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
575 Atlantic Ave. 200 Hudson St., 55 Fulton St. 105 Maplewood Ave. 443 Mission St. Johnson & Barney Sts. 154 W. Austin Ave. 
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i oe 4 4 T used to lose a good many, but Oe 
S72) = i att no more! Now [use NEBCO BRAIDED a é ee 
Nhs r ILA POT WARP and it saves my Pa oe * 
jv a Sale ae traps for me because it cannot ie Woe ae 
F ~? i. » unstrand and will not kink in any tide ( io SS 


current, Kinking or unlaying of 3-strend ( 
line weakens t's0 thee’ parts at the \ 
strain, but this NEBCO 
never does 











NEBCO BRAIDED MANILA POT WARP will not kink, so the buoys are always where you left 
them; no lost lobster traps. In addition to this advantage, the non-kinking feature combined 
with the fact that NEBCO cannot possibly unstrand means much longer life for the rope. 
Some fishermen who used NEBCO all last season are putting the same warps on their traps again 
this- spring and expect to use them for another full season. 


- NEW BEDFORD CORDAGE CO. 


= General offices Established 1842 Boston offices 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK MILLS—New Bedford, Mass. 164 FEDERAL ST. 
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At Nassau, Bahamas 


Recuperation 


they are recuperating, restoring their energy. 
That’s why they last so long. They know what to 


closed they furnish sure-fire sparks that start the 
engine on the first turn and keep it running with 
never a miss for hours on end. No wonder so many 
skippers insist on Eveready Columbias! 


Most men prefer the Eveready Columbia Hot 
Shot. Comes in three sizes, 6, 714 and 9 volts. Its 
water-proof steel case protects the battery against 
rain and spray, fresh water or salt. No short- 
circuiting. There is also the famous Eveready 
Columbia Ignitor, 114 volts, for use on craft 
provided with water-proof battery boxes. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York UCC San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 
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WHEN Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries are idle | 


do with their “shore leave.” When the switch is | 
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WHITLOCK 


PAT'D AUG. 3,1926. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WATERFLEX 
CORDAGE 


WAITLOCK CORDAGE (0. 


46 South Street, New York 
226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 























RED WING THOROBRED MARINE 
ENGINES FROM 4 to 150 h. p. 


1 and 2 Cylinders 



































Model K, 4-5 hp. . . (3% x 4%) 
Model KK, 7-8 h.p. (3% x 4%) 
4 Cylinders 
Motel DB, 10-14 hp................. (2% x 4) 
Model AA, 18-24 h.p............(38% x4%) 
Model F, 28-36 h.p.............(4 1/16x5) 
Model B, 32-40 h.p...... i ae 
BB-FOUR, 40-50 h.p.... .. (4% x6) MD 
BB-FOUR, 45-70 h.p. (4% x6) HS 
RS manna 5 sy 
Me, TOU Wile. ba es es oes (5% x7) 
6 Cylinders 
ARROW, 40-80 h.p. . .. 12... (3% x 4%) 
BB-SIX, 50-80 hp.............(4% x6) MD 
BB-SIX, 80-110 h.p. ....(4% x6) HS 
BB-SIX ‘‘Special’’, 75-100 h.p....(5x6) MD 
BB-SIX ‘‘Special’’, 110-150 h.p...(5x6) HS 
BC6, 85-110 h.p. : Sto eae (5x7) 
BCSp6, 110-150 h.p. (5% x7) 





WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 
CATALOG OF 
ABOVE MODELS 









Please Mention 
Size of 
Your Boat 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 
RED WING, MINN.. U.S. A. 

















The purpose of the ATLANTIC FIsH- 
ERMAN is to be a factor in the in- 
dustrial growth of the commercial fish- 
eries. To this end, the magazine is dedi- 
cated to the prime factors, in effect the 
creators, of the industry—fish producers, 
men who either fish themselves or who 
are instrumental in production through 
immediate interest in floating property. 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN serves its 
‘readers by discussing fishery topics; by 
ety or oy new methods, gear and designs 

y being sufficiently interesting to afford 
‘relaxation from the strain undergone by 
those who follow the sea. 


While we realize that successful re- 
handling and re-selling are vital to pro- 
ducers, experience shows that the division 
between distribution and production is so 


ATLANTIC 
FISHERMAN “= 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


“The Fisherman’s Magazine” 


Published Monthly at 
92 West Central St., Manchester, N. H. 


By ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 
62 Long Wharf 


Lew A. CuMMINGS...... President 
Frank H. Woop........ Manager 


10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 





distinct in the fishing industry that it is 
impossible to serve both faithfully. There- 
fore, the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN ‘is pub- 
lished exclusively for producers—cap- 
tains, owners and crews of fishing 
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The Oldest}Hampton Boatman 


By Alfred Elden 


APTAIN George H. Doughty, 76, 
& Island, is the oldest Hampton 
fishing out of Casco Bay. This ‘‘doughty’’ Doughty, 

as he may well be called, has been in the small boat fishing 
game for more than half a century. For 45 years and up 
to a comparatively recent date he always went winter fish- 
ing thus keeping his craft in commission the year around. 

Tutored in that period of the Casco Bay fishery long before 
the coming of marine motors, Captain Doughty for a full 
quarter century earned his daily bread with a sailing Hamp- 
ton. It was one of the double-ended, lap-streak type, with 
centreboard and two masts carrying sprit sails. There were 
also small headsails. The mainmast on nearly all the ear- 
lier Hamptons was stepped through a forward thwart which 
was placed aft 


of Great Chebeague 
boatman now actively 


Born at Hope Island Captain Doughty is a real native of 
Casco Bay. His mother came from Orrs Island. His father 
died at the age of 33 and left a family of nine children. 
With his veins coursing sea faring blood George felt the call 
early. 

At the age of 10 he shipped with Captain Johnson in the 
General Grant, of Southport, a schooner that for those days 
was considered large. He had to do a lot of coaxing to in- 
duee the skipper to take him along to the Bay of Chaleur 
where the Grant was bound for a mackerel jigging trip. 

‘*We were away nine weeks,’’ smiled Captain Doughty rem- 
iniscently, ‘‘and I took in on a handline six barrels of mack- 
erel for which I received $20 a barrel. And $120 was quite 
a fortune for a boy back in the 50s and 60s. , 


‘‘When we 





far enough for 
rigging a jib 
inboard A 
second outer jib 
was frequently 
made possible 
by adding a 
short bowsprit. 
Heavy ballast 
bags of sand 
were laid across 
either port or 
starboard rail 
according to 
the direction 
of the wind. 

These helped 
hold the little 
eraft down in 
fresh breezes al- 
though snappy 
work and a pe- 
eculiar knack } 
were ealled for 
when it came 
to shifting them 
from one side to 
another. The ‘ 
maneuver had to be executed at the moment the little boat 
came up into the wind with sails flapping, and before she 
filed away on the next tack. Captain Doughty was always 
considered an expert in singling-handling one of these ancient 
sailing Hamptons. 

He was quick to accept the new order of things, however, 
and takes much pride today in his trim 23-foot motor Hamp- 
ton of late design and construction. At the first eall last 
Spring he had his boat in commission and every day when 
there is half a‘chance he will be found off on the fishing 
grounds setting and hauling his trawls with all the speed 
and skill of the younger fishermen. 








Captain George Doughty and his Hampton Boat. 


came back I 
went to Orrs 
Island and with 
an uncle went 
trawling in a 
big dory. Dory 
fishing was a 
favorite method 
then because 
wa had only to 
go a short dis- 
tance out to 
find good fish- 





ing. 

AY 36. -1 
went vessel fish- 
ing with Cap- 
tain Al Pink- 
ham, of Harps- 
well, in the 
well known 


Clara 8S. Allen. 
I plugged 
along in differ- 
ent vessels un- 
til I was nearly 
20 when I took 
command of my 
first vessel, the Rodney. After that I skippered the Bonaven- 
ture, Hattie L. Gott, Willie Smith, Mary Smith, Josephine 
Swanton and others. 

‘*Oh, yes, I have made a good many trips to Georges and 
the Western Banks salt fishing, swordfishing and halibuting. 
Lots of narrow squeaks but luck always seemed to favor me. 
I’ve come through some late Fall twisters that took plenty of 
toll among the fleet.’’ 

During stormy weather Captain Doughty is pretty sure to 
be found on some near-by beach getting mussels for the 
next baiting, or digging clams—just to keep busy. Despite 
his advancing years he ean still put in as many hours of hard 
work and still catch as many fish as many a man half his age. 
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Cooperative Selling of Fish by Producers 


By William J. McNulty 


S co-operative selling the hope of the fish producer for 
I the future? 

The trend seems decidedly in that direction. In the 
marketing of wheat in the Canadian west and fruit in Cali- 
fornia the principle of co-operation has been successfully 
executed. 

But why stray from the Atlantie seaboard for an illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of producer co-operation? 

In 1924, G. R. Wilson, poultry promoter for the province 
of New Brunswick under the dominion minister of agricul- 
ture, conceived the idea of co-operative effort in the market- 
ing of poultry and eggs. Mr. Wilson is stationed at Mone- 


ton, N. B. He sponsored such a development among the 
raisers of poultry in New Brunswick, and sought the co- 
operation of the provincial poultry superintendent, F. L. 


Wood; which was forthcoming. Messrs. Wilson and Wood 
talked co-operative effort among the poultrymen of New 
Brunswick day and night. Finally it was proposed to or- 
ganize a provincial body under the title of the New Bruns- 
wick Poultry Exchange, this to function under the Marketing 
of Farm Products Law. It received 


transit. Shipments are made by either freight or express, 
the choice depending on the season of the year, distance from 
the exchange base and size of shipment. The transportation 
costs are borne by the Egg Circle and charged pro rata at 
the close of the year. 

Eggs of more than one member can be packed in a ease 
under the Case Plan. This is a diagram of the ten fillers 
in a 30-dozen case, showing the number of spaces in the 
case, 

At the exchange, the eggs are candled, and each member 
is credited with the number of eggs he has. This is counted 
by the appearance of his number in the spaces under the 
Case Plan. His number is given him on joining the Circle. 

The members of the Egg Circles are known to the ex- 
change by their numbers only. This saves space in making 
out candling reports and also prevents partiality to friends 
of the candlers in the grading of the eggs. 

The candling process is when eggs are graded in a dark 
room by allowing a strong light to shine through a small 
orifice. The candler passes an egg before this. In the 
pioneer years a candle was used, but 





the approval of both the New Bruns- 
wick and Canadian departments of 
agriculture. 

A preliminary meeting of those in- 
terested was held at Sussex, N. B., 
beginning January 13, 1925, and end- 
ing two days later. At this organi- 
zation meeting the constitution and 
by-laws were drawn up and adopted. 
At the first annual convention held 
at Fredericton, N. B., on January 21, 
1926, a number of amendments were 
added. 

With the formation of the New 
Brunswick Poultry Exchange, Messrs. 
Wilson and Wood had a booklet print- 
ed by the dominion department of 
agriculture. It was pointed out in 


other. 





This article about cooperative sell- 
ing by an organization of foodstuff 
producers is presented to fish pro- 
ducers to take for what it is worth. 
The problems of the farmer, agricul- 
tural product producer, and those of 
the individual fish producer are so 
similar that marketing methods which 
have proved advantageous 
field would likely be beneficial in the 


It will be seen that an organiza- 
tion very much like the one described 
would be practical in the fisheries in 
almost every detail. 


an electric light is now utilized. 

No member sells eggs to a Circle. 
The Circle receives, grades and sells 
the eggs for the members. When the 
cash returns for a shipment of eggs 
it is sent a member, a candler’s re- 
port accompanies the money. This 
report is open to any member of a 
Cirele. 

To join an Egg Cirele, a person 
must buy a share of the capital stock 
in the exchange, the price of which 
is $1. There is a collateral note for 
$15 for each member. Originally, 
this was $25. The notes are signed 
by the directors of the Egg Circles 
and the members agree to become re- 
sponsible pro rata. 


in one 


Ed. 











the opening paragraphs of this book- 

let that the exchange was formed to ‘‘facilitate the market- 
ing of eggs so as to conserve the quality which newly laid 
eggs contains and which consumers crave’’. 

The balance of the booklet was devoted to questions and 
answers explaining the mode of operation of the exchange 
plus a number of illustrations showing how to pack eggs prop- 
erly. Considerable attention was paid to explaining the ac- 
tivities of the Egg Circles. These are organizations of far- 
mers around a shipping centre. -The mission of an Egg Cir- 
cle is to provide for the collection and co-operative marketing 
of eggs and poultry products produced within that centre. 

An Egg Cirele is considered a necessity because an indi- 
vidual farmer has not sufficient volume of eggs or poultry to 
make profitable shipments to distant markets. Another rea- 
son for an Egg Circle is that a country merchant through 
which the eggs are collected is unable to pay for eggs on a 
quality basis because of the difficulty of convincing producers 
that they have inferior eggs, when the product is not up to 
standard. If told the eggs are inferior a customer is likely 
to become offended and withdraw his account from the store. 
An Egg Circle overcomes this defect by grading the eggs the 
whole year and payment is on a quality basis, this placing 
a premium on good size and quality. le 

Any community can obtain an Egg Cirele by application 
to the federal district poultry promoter or the provincial 
poultry superintendent. When this application is received an or- 
ganizer is sent to the community, with all his expenses paid 
by the dominion department of agriculture. The organizer 
meets those interested, makes a personal canvass and calls 
an organization meeting. At this meeting a constitution is 
adopted and officers elected, thus making the Egg Cirele a 
legal business. The constitution embodies the by-laws of 
the exchange. ; 

With an Egg Circle in operation, a collector is employed 
to gather the eggs and poultry and ship them to the head- 
quarters of the exchange. The eggs are packed in 30-dozen 


eases with pads of excelsior or straw to prevent breakage in 


The notes are used as collateral at 
the banks by the exchange in financing the business. The 
exchange is an incorporated company, a federation of all the 
Egg Circles. The exchange is under the direction of the 
directors who are elected yearly. These directors are elected 
from delegates representing the Cireles at the annual con- 
vention. 

When eggs are received at the exchange and graded there, 
an advance of a few cents below the selling price is made to 
the shipper. With the balance of the moneys a fund is 
created for running expenses. If there is anything left, a 
dividend is declared each year and the members receive the 
dividends in cash. 

The exchange has improved conditions for the producer, 
according to its sponsors, not by increasing the prices to the 
consumer but by grading the product and elimination of 
waste, thus enabling the producers to get better prices. 
Broken eggs are frozen and sold to bakers and confectioners. 

The exchange does not sell to the consumers. 

Anybody outside a Circle can ship to the exchange but 
only by a special arrangement. 

The exchange has enlarged the market for graded eggs by 
establishing public confidence with accompanying increase in 
the consumption and demand. In 1925, the exchange ex- 
hibited a case of eggs produced in New Brunswick in the 
British Empire Dairy Show held in London and won second 
prize—a bronze medal of which the exchange is quite proud. 
In this way an effort has been made to increase the British 
demand. 

Concentrated co-operative effort on the part of the produc- 
ers can accomplish that which is not possible to attain by 
any individual. The egg is highly perishable and is at its 
best when freshly laid. Instructions have been repeatedly 
given to the members of the Circles how to improve the 
quality of the eggs and poultry. 

In 1927, the New Brunswick Poultry Exchange was merged 
with the Nova Scotia Poultry Exchange, under the title of 
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the Maritime Cooperative Egg and Poultry 
John became the base of activities. 

The headquarters of the exchange are in the New Bruns- 
wick Cold Storage Building, thus providing cold storage fa- 


Uxchange. St. 


® 


















Photos by Ewing Galloway. 


cilities without extra handling. The building fronts on Main 
Street in St. John’s north end. And the rear abuts on the 
main line of the Canadian Pacifie Railway, with a spur track 
available. About 100 yards away is the waterfront of St. 
John harbor and a dock used by transAtlantic 
wise steamers. 

One of the laws in the constitution of the exchange is that 
all members must deliver all eggs and poultry produced by 
them to the exchange except those for hatching and 
breeding and for home consumption. Any member who gives 
up the raising of poultry is released from obligations. No 
member is permitted to sell eggs through a Cirele from hens 


and coast- 


used 
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that do not belong to him. Members are liable to expulsion 
who stop marketing eggs and poultry through the exchange 
or who fail to pay the fees and dues. Any share of the funds 
or surplus shall be forfeited to the exchange. 


Andamese 


eed ae Pigmy 


Tribe 


A pigmy boy poised to 
shoot a turtle with bow 
and arrow. The tribe in 
the Andaman Islands off 
the coast of south India in 
the Bay of Bengal, lives 
mainly on fish and_ the 
fruits and nuts which grow 
wild. These people are 
about half the size of the 
average white man. 


Eggs and poultry delivered to the exchange at once become 


the exchange property and are mixed with shipments from 
other members. The exchange is empowered to store eggs 
and poultry from time to time and for as long as the exchange 
decides, and also, money can be borrowed on the security of 
eggs and poultry stored or unstored. 

Each week, the exchange fixes the market prices from the 
result and quotations of the preceding week, and the produe 
er is to be paid at the market prices whether products are sold 
or stored. The exchange is empowered to deduct a reason- 
able sum for expenses, not only for an individual sale but for 
general expenses. For each dozen eggs, 1 cent is deducted 
for the reserve fund, with a half cent per pound on poultry 
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going to the general fund. A weekly statement is sent to 
each Cirele showing the standing, financially. 

The business year of the exchange closes on December 31, 
when all accounts are closed and the books audited. Distri- 
bution is then made of the surplus. The exchange has at 
least as many shares of capital stock as there are members 
with the price at $1. 

A. R. Jones is in charge of the headquarters at St. John, 
of the Maritime Cooperative Egg and Poultry Exchange, «as 
secretary and manager. In discussing the possibilities of a 
co-operative effort for fish producers, Mr. Jones when inter- 
viewed said, ‘‘I think the fishermen would find a co-operative 
venture highly profitable. ‘Some time ago, the Maritime Co- 
operative Egg and Poultry Exchange was asked for some 
light on our organization by several fishermen of Grand 
Manan Island. I furnished them with some information on 
the workings of the exchange. They communicated with G. R. 
Wilson, the founder of the exchange, and he went to the is- 
land. He was the chief speaker at a number of meetings 
held at various fishing ports on the island, and explained the 
co-operative idea. 

‘He was to return at a certain date, but found it impos- 
sible to get there, and the scheme was left 
understand. I fail to see how the fishermen can get any- 
where with individual effort. They are under somewhat the 
same conditions as the egg and poultry producers. 


in abeyanee, I 
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reported in the demand for Prince Edward Island poultry. 
The organization is similar to that of New Brunswick. 

In March, 1928, the first issue of the Egg Cirele News, was 
published by the Maritime Cooperative Egg and Poultry Ex- 
change. It was decided to sponsor this monthly publication, 
at present of four pages but likely to be increased in size. 
The monthly serves as a connecting link between the mem- 
bers, and is published in St. John. Much of the cost of pub- 
lication is covered by advertising. In the first issue there 
was one advertisement. In the most recent issue there was 
a half dozen advertisements, chiefly purchased by dealers in 
poultry feeds and remedies. A copy of each issue of the 
monthly is sent free to every member. 

The reading matter in the monthly is news and advice of 
interest to the members with Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wood, the 
founders, contributing frequently. Publication is in charge 
of Mr, Jones. Incidentally, both are on the board of man- 
agement of the Exchange. 

In addition to the distribution through the mails of the 
Egg Circle News, the exchange sends circular letters and eir- 
culars bearing on important developments in the industry, In- 
structions on how to improve the quality of the eggs and poultry 
are frequently distributed via the mails. Some of these are signed 
by Mr. Jones. Others are devoid of signature. Charts are also 
prepared .and sent out, showing the movements of the egg and 
poultry* prices at wholesale during a year, with months and 


‘¢For many years the dates given. The charts 
farmers had been selling are drawn by Mr. Wilson. 
their eggs on a flat rate | TTERINGS oF THE MASTTHEADMAN On the board of manage- 
basis, regardless of the 2 ment is also included J. P. 






quality. Often, the eggs 
and poultry, too, were ex- 
changed for goods in the 
country stores. There was 
really no incentive to im- 
prove the quality. Condi- 
tions were such there were 
insufficient eggs to keep the 
home market supplied more 
than a few months of the 
year. 

" ¢¢The exchange is an at 
tempt of the raisers them 
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But the vessels on 
are considerably 
predecessors, and 
and tonnage than 
They are all to 
125 feet long. 


HE Mastheadman is inclined to wonder 


steel hulls is in the making. 
Steel trawlers are nothing new because most of the so- 
called beam trawlers, built during war times, were of steel. tion in this 


Steel 


Construction be 


Landry of Truro, N. S., 


influence the steel trawlers now poultry husbandman = for 
will have on future fishing craft. That Nova Scotia. He is a fre- 
permanent tendency toward quent contributor to the 


Egg Cirele News. By the 
way, there is a French sec 
monthly in 
which members who are un- 
able to read English ean 
keep in touch with the Cir- 
schooners. cles and the Exchange. 

about 123 or The prices for eggs and 


order at present 
smaller than their 
are of less length 
many 


selves to improve the mar- 
keting machinery and con 
ditions, generally. With 
the eggs and poultry sold 
to highest bidders or at 
the current market prices. 
The only cash payment on 
the part of the farmer is 
$1. The collateral notes 
are returned every year for 
renewals. Since the organi- 


zation of the Circles and 
the exchange in 1925, the 
results have been’ very 


pleasing to us. The volume 
of production has increased 
rapidly, and there has also 
been a marked inerease in 
the quality. Elimination 
of waste and unneecssary 
expenses in marketing the 
eggs and poultry has been 
a result of the organiza- 


While there is Bsoh3 probably no ques- 
tion but what the Fishing Vessels advantages are al- 


most all with steel for ships of 
the size of the Bay State and old East Coast fleets, it eauses 
one to ask if steel isn’t better than wood for vessels down 
to 90 or 100 feet if it is better in 125 footers. 

The general opinion is that the cost of steel has been 
prohibitive except as in the case of the vessels being built 
at this time, when a yard has orders for several hulls of 
practically the same design and layout. The Mastheadman, 
however, recently heard a steel shipbuilder say that he 
could quote at figures competitive to wood on anything 
above 110 feet. By this he meant first cost figures alone 
without considering the lower upkeep which is claimed 
for steel. If this builder can really turn out a hull at 
about the same cost as a wooden vessel, it won’t be long 
before we will see a steel dragger. 

There are several advantages claimed for the steel con- 
struction. One that cannot be contradicted is that you get 
more hoat in the same hull. Plates thinner than planking 


poultry obtained by the 
members of the Exchange 
have been improving annu- 
ally, those for 1928 being 
higher than for 1927. The 
turnover has increased 
more than 400 per cent 
since the establishment of 
the Exchange. 

Service is stressed in the 
administration of the Mari- 
time Cooperative Egg and 
Poultry Exchange. In this 
connection, the following 
was distributed among the 
members: 

‘*The Maritime Egg Ex- 
change exists for Service. 
By Service alone ean it jus- 
tify itself. Service, to the 
producer, Service to the 


tion. The exchange has also _ hull. 
stabilized prices and pre- 
vented periods of glut and 
searcity. 

‘Perhaps the most im- 


More strength, less depreciation, less expensive repairs in 


(Continued on Page 28) 


1 smaller frames give se 1 extra inel f width i poultry industry and Ser- 
and sm: ames ye sever: ‘ y y - . . 
in nalle mes give several extra inches of width in viee to the consuming 
side a steel hull of the same outside dimensions as a wooden publie 


‘“Service to the producer 
by providing a cash market 
for all eggs produced at all 
seasons of the year at the 





portant result of the exchange has been the awakening of the 
producers to greater and better production. They are receiv- 
ing all the eggs and poultry will bring, with only the expenses 
of marketing deducted. 

**Tt seems to be that the demand for fish could be in- 
creased by some concentrated effort of the producers.’’ 

For 14 years, the Prinee Edward Island Egg and Poultry 
Exchange has been operating successfully, and the demand 
for the eggs of that island has been expanded approximately 
500 per cent in that period. A similar expansion has been 


best wholesale prices. Ser- 
vice to the poultry industry by stabilizing the markets, by 
enlarging and developing markets, by defending the rights 
and interests of the industry on all occasions. Service to the 


public by insuring a constant and steady supply of one of 
the essential food products and by maintaining and improv- 
ing the quality of that product, so necessary to the health 
and development of the nation. 
‘*The Maritime Egg Exchange stands as a monument to 
the men and women of vision and enterprise who have tried, 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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By Eddie Goodick 


HE Yacht Wahama, owned by Rev. Walter W. Campbell 
7 of Rockport, crashed while being hoisted to the White 

Wharf at Rockport, recently, broke in two and sank 
within five minutes, causing her to be a total loss. The ae- 
cident happened while the Rockport Granite Companies 
Lighter No. 1, Capt. Isaac Montrose, was hoisting the boat 
from the water to the wharf. A boom broke and the yacht 
dropped, breaking practically in two and_ sinking. The 
men on the lighter jumped quickly aside and all escaped 
injury. The wharf also had been cleared of onlookers so 
that when the crash came no one was in immediate danger. 
The Wahama was a good sized boat and was built by Rev. 
Mr. Campbell several years ago. The boat had been used 
during the summer and was popular among the Girl Sea 
Seouts of Rockport, who have enjoyed numerous cruises 
aboard the craft. 

The fishermen report a large body of large mackerel still 
on Georges, but they are wild, and only occasionally a vessel 
makes a catch. One of the recent arrivals reports making 
seventeen sets to eatch 2000 pounds of fish. Blinks or 
tinkers have been taken along the shore from Scituate to 
Chatham but there is not a large body of these fish. Bulls- 


An excursion trip on 


the Minna M., a few 
Sundays past when 
Capt. Bob Wharton of 
the Fabia and some of 
Gloucester’s waterfront 
notables captured a 
large shark. 


eye mackerel were taken during the past 
vicinity of New Bedford and Wood’s Hole. 

The market on salt mackerel is very firm. There were no 
receipts last week although some foreign mackerel are in 
transit. Foreign advices continue to report light curing 
operations. No reliable quotations can be given at present. 

The total catch of mackerel to date has been 181,332 
barrels of fresh and 352 barrels of salt mackerel; in 1927 
it was 240,710 barrels of fresh and 1,002 barrels of salt 
mackerel; in 1926, 262,717 barrels of fresh and 5,362 barrels 
of salt mackerel; in 1925, 162,059 barrels of fresh and 9,752 
barrels of salt mackerel; and in 1924, 86,372 
fresh and 6,577 barrels of salt mackerel. 

Vito Frontiero of the boat Angelina was burned on the 
left arm and was partly overeome by the fumes of carbon- 
tetrachloride in a fire aboard the boat at the Fort recently. 
Frontiero sueceeded in putting out the blaze with a Pyrenex 
extinguisher. The damage was small. 

The British Freighter Radio arrived recently with 200,- 
000 pounds of salt fish, for the Gorton-Pew Fisheries Com- 
pany. These fish werg picked up at various Nova Seotian 
ports. 

According to an .announecement made recently by the 
Lighthouse Service, the Cape Cod Light Station fog signal 
will be temporarily changed to air oscillator, characteristic 
to be blasted every 20 seconds. Mariners have been requested 
to report as to the efficiency of the new oscillator, the dis- 
tance heard and under what atmospheric conditions. 


week in the 


barrels of 
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The Yacht Zodiac, Captain Norman Ross, which finished 
third in the ocean race from New York to Spain, arrived in 
port recently. Captain Ross reports having a fine trip. The 
Zodiac is owned by R. W. and J. S. Johnson of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

Before a crowd of more than 400 people at the South 
Boston Fish Pier the most recent addition to the fishing 
fleet was christened Rita B. The boat is a handsome beam 
trawler owned by Anthony and John Busalaechi of Boston. 
The boat was built by Arthur D. Story, at Essex. 

Miss Adeline Busalacchi of East Boston, a niece of the 
owners, christened "the vessel with a quart of 10 year old 


champagne, following which the Rev. Charles Celotto of 
the Saered Heart Parish, North End, blessed the trawler. 


She then made a trial trip to Boston Light and return, 
averaging 9% knots an hour. The craft which was fitted 
out here in Gloucester, is 100 feet long, 22 feet beam, 63 
tons net. She is capable of carrying 150,000 pounds of 
groundfish. The craft will be commanded by Captain Azro 
Bly, of East Boston. 

The swordfishing schooner Nickerson, Capt. John Doyle, 
of this port, foundered off Canso, Nova Scotia, about 3 
o’clock on the morning of September 6th. The crew took . 
to the dories and rowed a distance of 20 miles until they 
reached Canso. Capt. Doyle reports that the leak was first 
observed on Sept. 4th, and it seemed to be under the stern. 
It was impossible to get at it on account of the air tanks 
and in spite of all the pumping that could be done, the 
water finally flooded the @ngine and put it out of commis- 
sion and the vessel went down before she could make the 












land. The water was rough and the weather hazy with a 
moderate breeze. The vessel had twenty-one swordfish 
when she sank. 

Gasper Silva, a lobster fisherman, was charged with the 
larceny of a motor boat number C87, from Frank J. Martin. 
The complaint was sworn out by Mr. Martin, who claims 
that he purchased the boat for Silva to go lobster fishing, 
and that as a result of a disagreement, he took the boat to 
a local wharf where he tied it up and placed it on sale. 
Martin says that Silva next took the boat to another wharf 
and went to the Custom House and registered the eraft in 
his name. Martin sought the return of the boat and was 
refused, so he swore out a warrant charging larceny, and 
had Silva hailed into court. Silva, after spending a day 
at the merey of Martin’s lawyer, called it quits and gave 
the boat back to Martin. 

A warrant has been issued for the arrest of Capt. George 
Dodman, master of the New York Schooner, Waltham. 
Capt. Dodman is charged with having fled the vessel with- 
out settling with the crew, taking with him the sum of 
$875, the stock on her last trip which was taken out in 
Boston. Captain Dodman also secured eash from a firm 
in Halifax, Nova Seotia, charging it up to the owners of 


the vessel. The Waltham, a former local vessel, is now 
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owned by the W. A. Brady Fisheries Company of New York. 

Handkerchief Lightship, stationed at the easterly entrance 
to Nantucket Sound, has been temporarily replaced by a 
relief lightship in order to permit of needed repairs. There 
is no change in the characteristic of the vessel except that 
the light is of 300 eandlepower. After undergoing needed 
repairs and a general overhauling, the Great Round Shoal 
lightship has been returned to its station at the easterly 
entrance to Nantucket Sound. 

The local swordfishing schooner Gladys L. Creamer is a total 
loss at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, as a result of an explosion, 
which blew off the deck. The accident occurred about seven 
miles off shore. All of the crew were brought ashore safely, 
but the eaptain, Alban Edmunds, was badly injured. The 
captain received a deep gash under the left eye, and a eut 
across the chin when he was struck by flying timbers. En- 
gineer Herbert Evans received a fractured leg and severe 
injuries to his back, when he was thrown to deck from the 
rigging. 

The only articles saved from the wreck were the ship’s 
papers, which Capt. Edmunds had in his pocket. All his 
personal belongings, including some cash and the effects of 
the erew, went to the bottom. 

The accident occurred between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
morning while they were looking for fish. The captain was 
sitting on the wheelbox, when without warning there was a 
fierce explosion, knocking the captain over the wheel box and 
when he came to his senses he found himself hanging on the 
rail. 

The Gladys L. Creamer was owned by Marian Sinagra, 

The Yacht Tertia owned by A. C. Tener, which was stolen 
from her mooring in Rocky Neck Cove, on July 11th has been 
recovered at Liverpool, Nova Scotia. She was recognized 
from a photograph, published in this column of the ATLANTIC 
FISHERMAN, by E. S. Sallows, a resident of Liverpool, who 
notified the Canadian Customs authorities, who immediately 
placed a guard aboard the boat and arrested the only oceu- 
pant, who gave his name as Capt. Angus Swopie Wagner, of 
New York City. The Tertia had been repainted and renamed 
the Golden Bloom. The boat had been in the vicinity for a 
fortnight before she was recognized. 

Capt. Harris Dexter of the Canadian Customs Service at 
Liverpool boarded the craft and.when Wagner was unable 
to produce proper clearance papers or to show anything that 
would prove his ownership, he was detained and the local 
authorities were notified. Wagner’s story is as follows: 
‘‘While vacationing at Gloucester during the first part of 
July, I fell in with three chaps and in the course of our 
conversation they asked me if I understood navigation. They 
told me that they wanted a navigator to take with them 
on their yacht on a cruise up north. They did not inform 
me just where they were going, but I imagined that they 
were going to Bangor, or some other Maine port. I told them 
I thought I could handle the trip, and they gave me some 
money to procure stores for the cruise. I bought the supplies 
and rowed them out to the yacht in the stream in a boat. 
At about eight that evening the owners came aboard and 
gave orders to get underway immediately. All three of the 
men were well dressed, were apparently well educated, one of 
them speaking French fluently. I particularly noticed that 
their hands and nails were well kept, leading me to believe 
that they were all that they posed to be. We pulled out of 
the harbor passing two destroyers and a number of miscel- 
laneous craft anchored near our path of exit from the Bay. 

During the voyage, only one of the three was of much 
use to me in navigating the boat, the others being seasick 
and remaining below the greater part of the time. For this 
reason, I was not given the opportunity of becoming very 
well acquainted with them. 

Our first port of call was at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, at 
which port we arrived after a very foggy passage. On 
arriving at Yarmouth, the first thing I did was to go to 
the customs and report my arrival. The customs officer at 
Yarmouth,—I think his name was Mr. Wyman—informed 
me that I did not need to enter, the boat being a pleasure 
yacht. I then asked him if I required a permit to cruise 
on this coast, and he told me I did not need one. I then 
returned to the boat and later in the day the owners gave 
me orders to proceed down along the coast and they would 
join me at Liverpool. Two of them left, the third one stay- 
ing with me on the boat. I then got underway and that 
evening I put into West Pubnico. My companion, known 
to me only as Jimmie, went ashore and told me that he was 
going to see some friends. He had with him trout fishing 
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gear, consisting of rod, basket and flies. Jimmie told me 
that he was going to stay there a few days, fishing, and for 
me to go to Liverpool and to tell the other boys to wait for 
him there.’’ 

This part of Wagner’s story, as well as the fact that he 
reported at the customs at Yarmouth, has been checked and 
found to be authentic. Residents of West Pubnieco state 
that there was a yachtsman complying with the description 
of ‘‘Jimmy’’ as given by Wagner, seen in the vicinity of 
the village for several days. 

‘‘When Jimmy told me that he was going to stay in 
West Pubnico, he told me to hire a man to help navigate 
the yacht to Liverpool. My newly acquired sailor soon 
tired of his work, and left me, alone, at Shelburne, and T 
continued the trip to Liverpool without any assistance in 
sailing the boat. On entering the river, I hauled in at a 
coal wharf, which I afterwards found to be owned by the 
Southern Salvage Company. There I found a man who 
asked me how long I was intending to stay in port. I told 
him that I was awaiting the arrival of the owners, whom I 
expected to join me there in a few days. (This incident has 
also been corroborated). The next day, having nothing to 
do, I took a sail and got caught in the wind, and got into 
difficulties off a settlement which I afterwards found to be 
Bread Cove. On arriving back in Liverpool, I found that 
my foremast was split near the top. The next day, I eut 
it off and had it repaired: the iron work for which I had 
done at Thompson Brothers, machinery shop, and these are 
the receipts’’. (At this point Wagner showed the receipts, 
and when told that he would in all probability never be 
repaid for his expenditure, he lamented the loss of the 
money.) - 

Besides the receipts, Wagner produced a letter, addressed 
to the American consul at Yarmouth, explaining the inci- 
dent of the boarding of ‘‘The Golden Bough by the Liver- 
pool customs authorities, and the subsequent search of the 
boat, in which letter he demanded an apology for the ac- 
tion of the authorities. Wagner, before an opportunity 
presented itself for posting the letter, was taken in cus- 
tody by Officer Winters. The reporter then asked him if 
he at that time knew that the yacht of which he was master 
was stolen. He replied in the negative, and added that if 
he had known and had desired to escape, he had several op- 
portunities of escaping before finally being placed under 
arrest for the theft of the yacht, explaining that all he 
would have had to do would have been to cut the moorings, 
start his engine and set out to sea. 

On being asked as to his previous experiences on the 
water, he presented no less than seven certificates of dis- 
charge from various steamers and vessels, from which it 
could be seen that at the age of 19 years he had seen the 
best part of the world in his travels. His discharge papers 
show his record as a seaman of which any young man might 
well be proud, each certificate setting out his character, 
seamanship and conduct as excellent. It is not known, for 
certain, just what time the warrant, necessary before any 
further steps can be taken, will arrive, and in the mean- 
time Wagner will be obliged to remain in custody. It was 
learned here this afternoon, that in all probability, the Am- 
erican coast guard cutter, delayed in leaving, will leave 
this afternoon for Liverpool. 

J. Ross Bryne of Liverpool, counsel for Wagner, when 
asked for a statement regarding the case, and as to what 
will be his action in connection with the extradiction pro- 
ceedings, which it is understood will be commenced imme- 
diately, refused to give out any statement for publication. 

At the county court held at Liverpool on September 20th 
Wagner was reprimanded to jail for further hearing, the pre- 
siding judge intimating that probably 30 days would elapse 
before final disposition as to extradition of the prisoner. 

After having drifted around on Clark’s Bank for four 
days, the loeal flounder dragger Olivia Brown, Capt. Frank 
Brown, was towed into port by the Cutter Tuscarora, Septem- 
ber 15th, with 16,000 pounds of fish aboard. Capt. Brown 
said that on Tuesday, Sept. 11th, while dragging, the wire 
and net caught in the wheel and although every effort was 
made to free the wire and net nothing could be done, so the 
skipper ordered the sails hoisted and the vessel started for 
port. The Brown made slow time against head winds until 
the Tuscarora hove in sight, and steamed down to the fisher- 
man on receiving a distress call. 

The Tuscarora towed the vessel as far as the mouth of the 
harbor where she left the Brown in charge of Boat 179 from 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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By Alfred Elden 
A. GRIFFIN & Co., of Milwaukee, plan to ship 1,000 
barrels of pickled herring out of Rockland this Fall. 
They are operating in connection with the Rockland 
Fish Company and began operations September 18 with 100 
bushels of fresh herring. Andrew Berta, an expert from the 
company’s factory, has come to Rockland to have charge of 


the work. The fish are being packed Norwegian style in 
two grades. They are put up in salt and vinegar and upon 
their arrival at Milwaukee are repacked 


with spice and 
onions added. There is a great demand for this product 
throughout the middle west. 


Is Camden to have a sardine factory? The selectmen of 
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The sardine packing season which was slow in starting in 
Caseo Bay was brisk enough once the fish began running. 
Since August the schools have abounded and the Portland 
factories have secured practically all the raw material they 
needed. Nearly all the herring were obtained within the 
boundaries of Casco Bay although, as usual, the bountiful 
schools of Sheepscot Bay were drawn upon to some extent. 
Although on October 1 the factories were all running full 
blast there was every indication that some would close by 
ethe middle of the month and that there would be no Novem- 
ber packing as the dealers feel they have goods enough 
accumulated to supply the trade and they do not propose 
to glut the market. 

Practically the same conditions exist among the sardine 
packers of the eastern coast. Some of the larger factories 
will close early in October. These at least were indications 
at the first of the month. The weather, supply of fish, and 
movement of the goods may change the situation. The 
present supply for the Eastport and Lubee factories is com- 
ing largely from beyond Point LePreau. It is the object 
of packers all along the coast not to carry over so many 
sardines that independent speculators can knock the bottom . 
out of next spring’s market by underselling. 

Charles Hatch and Frank Waterman, veteran gill-netters 
of Biddeford Pool, who have been fishing from that port 
for 35 years, sold their fine power boat Mariner to Italian 


Hampton Boats are Being Housed In 











Open Hamptons with only tarpaulins for protection are shown in the lower pictures. 








Above are the new rigs with winter 


cabins. The one at the right is the most pretentious yet noted. It reminds one of the Lake Erie type fishing tugs. 


the town will pass on the question October 18. Angus M. 
Holmes, of Stockton, has bought the former plant of the 
Camden Anchor & Rockland Machine Company and inecor- 
porated the Stockton Sardine Company. About 150 hands 
would be employed with a payroll of $3,000 to $4,000 week- 
ly. Camden has many wealthy summer residents including 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Edward Bok and others. They have 
done much for the town and the adjacent sections of the 
coast. So the Board of Trade has felt impelled to eall for 
a special town meeting to ‘‘See if the town will vote to 
enact this ordinance: It is hereby prohibited to engage 
in or carry on within one-half mile of the present post office 
any of the following lines of business: Sardine or fish 
packing, glue manufacturing, fertilizer manufacturing, 
slaughtering, linte burning or the manufacture of imitation 
pearls from fish scales.’’ The legality of such prohibitive 
law is freely questioned and many believe the new industry 
will get underway without hindrance. 


fisherman at Rockport, Mass. They found it difficult to get 
men to sign on for the somewhat strenuous work for what 
they could afford to pay. Accordingly, they are having a 
two-man craft built at the Staples & Johnson boat yard, 
Biddeford, which will be delivered to them in the spring. 

Ernest Spinney, of Popham Beach, was fined $90 in the 
Bath Municipal Court for having 18 short lobsters in his 
possession. 

A Maine coast fisherman fishing near a herring weir pulled 
up a cod that showed a decided protuberance on its belly. 
Cutting it open he found a good sized potato. Soon he 
caught another whose ‘‘poke’’ was similarly embellished. 
It looked as if some marine Luther Burbank might be trying 
to produce a vegetarian species of cod until the mystery 
was solved by the cook on a sardine earrier. In throwing 
overboard a dish of potato peelings a few refuse potatoes 
had also been included. The codfish lurking near the weirs 
after the stray herring evidently seized the opportunity to 
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satisfy themselves that fish and potatoes make a satisfying 
meal. 

The seiner K. of P. is having a new style 75 hp. full 
Diesel Fairbanks-Morse installed by Boyce & Rutledge, at 
Portland, to replace an old 40 h.p. Frisco Standard gasoline 
motor. The Brawn Packing Company operates the K. of P. 
A new 45-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse C—O will be installed by 
the same firm in the Portland Fish Company’s schooner 
Rita A. Viator taking the place of an old motor which was 
put in 13 years ago. 

A suit for $10,000 has been filed against the E. W. Brown 
Co., of South Portland, by Harry E. Nichols, of Los An- 
geles, alleging practical duplication of a patented conveyor 
for expediting sardine packing, for which he was granted 
letters April 29, 1924. He elaims the Brown Company has 
as a part of its sardine factory equipment some conveyors 
for carrying the trays of cooked fish to the packers that 
are so similar to his conveyor as to constitute an infring- 
ment. 

Portland’s new industry, the only quick fillet freezing 
plant in Maine and one of four such plants in the country, 














Gulls scrapping for fish cleanings at Boothbay 
Harbor. 


must increase its output ten-fold almost at its start, accord- 
ing to Kolbe Bros. & Wilson Company, who have contracts 
for packing and shipping thousands of pounds of fillets be- 
fore Christmas. The particular methods employed are cred- 
ited to Robert E. and Carl F. Kolbe, who with Harry A. 
Wilson, are associated .in business at the end of Commercial 
Wharf. i 

The fish handlers are handling large quantities of abso- 
lutely fresh cod, haddock and hake. After filleting the fish 
are rushed to the New England Cold Storage plant where 
they are frozen by the Kolbe quick freezing apparatus 
which was installed there a year ago. Each fillet is 
wrapped individually in parchment and packed in five and 
ten pound boxes. While the Kolbe system was primarily 
designed for fillets, large, thick fish can also be frozen by 
it. This summer the concern has quick-frozen fresh mackerel 
in three hours. One order of these fish of 10,000 pounds was 
sent to the hotel trade at Kennebunk. 

The plant at Portland can handle about 1,000 pounds of 
fillets an hour. The other three plants like this one are at 
Boston, Erie, Pa., and Doverport, Ont. 

Cap’n Granville Johnson, in the schooner Albert W. Black, 
hit ’em right when he brought into Portland a total of 
25,000 pounds of fresh shore fish. He struck a bare mar- 
ket, the supply of fresh fish at a low point, and no other 
vessels similarly laden, in sight. So the Black’s earnings 
were at the rate of eight and one-half cents a pound for 
haddock of which she had 10,000 pounds, and five and one- 
quarter cents for her hake. Ter catch was made in one set 
after a quick run to the fishing grounds. 

Herring weirs have to Le guarded with great care. If 
any considerable quantity of fish are allowed to die and 
settle to the bottom near a weir, no live herring will even 
swim near the locality for several years. Herring will 
school into a weir one season and net its owners thousands 
of dollars, and then due to some apparently trivial cause, 
will desert it perhaps forever. If someone accidentally or 
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purposely spilled a gallon of kerosene inside a herring weir, 
the usefulness of that weir would very likely be permanent- 
ly ended. Early this season in Casco Bay a low run of tide 
left a seine full of herring on the shore where they died 
before the seine could be emptied. Although those waters 
just off the easterly shores of Little Diamond Island have 
always been prolific herring grounds, not another fish has 
been taken there since. 

Being towed some distances by swordfish or horse mack- 
erel is no particularly novel experience to the fishermen 
who go after those denizens of the deep. Only a few weeks 
ago a South Harpswell Hampton boatman ironed a big horse 
mackerel solidly in the back, made the warp fast and ‘‘let the 
critter run’’ as he put it. The fish towed the heavy Hamp- 
ton at a good rate of speed seven miles to a point off Cliff 
Island where it became so weak that it was hauled close 
and laneed. It weighed 640 pounds ‘‘on the hoof.’’ 

The first of October found the horse mackerel season 
practically ended although an occasional one is likely to 
be brought in through October. Unusually large numbers 
have been taken by the small boat fishermen of Caseo Bay 
the past summer with the wholesale fish dealers willing to 
buy them as fast as they came in. The lowest price paid 
the fishermen was four cents a pound, and the highest ten 
cents, with seven cents the average quotation. 

It is freely admitted that the Hampton boat of Casco 
3uy is one of the greatest little fishing craft afloat. Ordi- 
narily they have been operated as open boats. In wet, 
sloppy weather and for winter work a long pole is run 
from the bow to a pair of shears in the cockpit and over this 
a eanvas is tightly fastened to either gunwale. While this 
affords a lot of protection and suffices in summer fishing, 
this Fall a lot of Hampton boatmen are building on light 
wooden houses from the bow to a point about amidships. 











Looking across Higgins’ lobster pound at 


Boothbay Harbor. 


Under these more stable shelters they install stoves and 
swinging bunks. Most of the houses permit headroom and 
ean be handled from inside. While most of the small 
Hampton boatmen single hand it in summer, they double 
up for the winter fishing. 

About the most pretentious attempt to ‘‘elose in’’ an 
open Hampton has been done by two Portland gill-netters. 
They have housed over their 27-footer from stem to stern 
but in such a clever manner that they can handle the power- 
lifter and drum from the bow, or work from an opening 
amidships and from the stern. A glass-windowed top re- 
minds one of the observation top on a freight train caboose. 

“About 35,000 pounds of live lobsters in there,’’ re- 
marked the keeper of the Stave Island lobster pound in 
Caseo Bay a few days ago. ‘‘T am feeding them about five 
barrels a day of salt pollock just now. They are gaining 
weight all the time. About the middle of December they 
stop eating and crawl out into the very center of the pound. 
In the middle of the summer you ean take a lobster that 
will weigh about a pound, feed him for three months, then 
let him rest without food for a few months, and he will 
weigh at least two pounds.’’ 

A pound keeper is absolutely necessary at all the pounds 
along the coast. During the feeding season the crustaceans 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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By Joseph C. Allen 


EPTEMBER draws to a close with life and business pro- 

gressing smoothly for us Vineyard folks and with the 

prospects of a good winter for the local auto and radio 
dealers patronized by the fishermen. 

Marking the end of the summer season, the windup of this 
month and the totalling up of accounts up to date, show 
that our fluke-tailed sea-skinners are ahead of the game some 
fathoms farther than they were a year ago. 
fish traps have not rolled up any record; that is admitted, 
nevertheless, with the exception of a few unusual hauls last 
year, this season’s catch has brought more actual cash than 
last year’s, figuring from the basis of weekly market reports 
and fish receipts at the caplog. 

In actual pounds, the handline catch is 


Our Vineyard 


better than that 





UpPER CENTER: 


The lady lobster carries her eggs under her 
tail and attempts to protect them by waving the ‘‘flip- 


pers’’ to which they are attached. 

LowER CENTER: Jt takes two men to mark a lobster prop- 
erly. Carefully handled, a big lobster will not struggle. 
Capt’n Dave Butler, right, holds the lobster, while War- 
den Karl Eckert, left, docs the heavy duty with the punch, 


of a year ago, although there have been less bass taken, And 
the flukes have run seattering during the entire summer, but 
always of a good size and fine condition. 

The traps have marketed more small mackerel and_ but- 
ters than anything else and bullseye mackerel have brought 
more money than ever before in recent years at least. No 
phenominal haul has been made this season, either in Vine- 
yard Sound or Buzzards Bay, but the Provincetown trappers 
made a killing on butters at the very last of August. 

Unusually warm water has brought more tropical fish this 
way than have been seen in three or four decades. There 
have been many flying-fish and pompanos taken, but for 
some reason, few of them were fit for food. 

Sword-fishing, the best inshore fishing in twenty-five years, 
has lasted all through September, the fish working off-shore 
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but a few miles from the ground where they have fed all sum- 
mer. The week of the 20th, was absolutely dry, as far as 
swords were concerned, but the only blow of the season oe- 
curred that week and that accounts for it. 

The lobstering, as we hailed last month, has been better 
than the boys have seen in many years and for the last month 
the luck has held even with that of August, everywhere and 
in many places it has gone ahead. Some of the boys have 
lost half of their gear through the U. S. destroyers cutting 
off their buoys, but even at that, they will make a good 
season of it. : 

In connection with the lobstering, there are a few figures 
and ealeulations to report on the operation of the new egg 
lobster law. 

Aimed, primarily at securing for Massachusetts, its share 
of the egg-bearing lobsters, eggs and fry, the law authorizes 
state purchase of these breeding lobsters through agents who 
are appointed by the director of the Division of Fisheries 
und Game. These men are usually fishermen or fish dealers. 

Having purchased the lobsters from the fishermen, they are 
stored in ears until they are counted, marked and liberated 
by the local game wardens. 

Captain David T. Butler, of Chilmark, is the agent appoint- 
ed to purehase lobsters at Menemsha Creek, in that town, 
the Vineyards’ principal lobster port. 

His care of these lobsters and selection of swift, 
clean water to moor his ear in, reduces the casualty list to 
a minimum, while the punetuality of Game Warden Karl 


broon 


} 
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Lert: The Warden holds one of the lady lobsters up for in- 
spection, Neither Karl nor Capt’n Dave can pose natur- 
ally without their pipes. 

Rieut: Capt’n Ernest Mayhew exhibits the greatest enemy 
of the lobster spawn, an eel that is a real he-critter. 
Capt’n Mayhew caught him in a lobster pot, where most 
of them are taken. No doubt he was looking for spawn 
there, as they eat it right off the lobsters. 


Eckert’s frequent visits prevents the lobsters from becoming 
uneasy through hunger and killing each other. 

The photos explain something of the process of marking 
these lady lobsters by punching a hole through the middle 
paddle of the tail, which shows that they are state property 
and must not be molested. An eel, the greatest destroyer of 
lobster spawn in the sea is also displayed, held by Captain 
Ernest Mayhew. 

Between August First and September 20th, there had been 
788 egg lobsters liberated from Captain Butler’s dock; a 
very small number indeed, as the eggers have not been plen 
tiful this year. 

And yet, figuring from the basis of scientific opinion and 
actual statistics, this first season of the new law shows a 
most impressive result. 
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There are, on an average, 40,000 eggs on a lobster. Many 
carry more, but figuring from that average 31,520,000 eggs 
were dropped into Menemsha Creek on the brood lobsters, 
during the period named. It is the estimate of the best 
authorities, that two out of every thousand eggs, will hatch 
and reach maturity, which if it works out in this ease, as- 
sures us that Martha’s Vineyard lobstermen have this sea- 
son added at least 15,760 lobsters to the state’s supply. 
Should these lobsters reach maturity and then be marketed, 
they would bring more at the fish wharf than double the en 
tire state appropriation for purchasing egg lobsters this year. 

This is what Martha’s Vineyard alone has done up to 
September 20, and it is generally supposed that certain other 
localities in the state have done much better. Therefore, it 
seems quite fair and logical to assume that the law has thus 
far, proved to be even greater value than even its support- 
ers dreamed. 

Now for news. Capt’n Claude Wagner in his schooner 
Liberty of Edgartown is reported as being high hook of the 
sword-fish fleet that markets in Boston, running ahead of 
Capt’n Bob Jackson of the same port who has held the honor 
for several years. 

The Liberty’s crew of seven shared over $1100 each 
for their three months’ fishing, taking more than 400 fish. 
Her first trip in June, 29 fish brought 48 cents. 

Capt’n Harold Hathaway of the schooner Roseway is still 
with us, doing a little fall fishing. Capt’n Hathaway is pretty 
well known as a Taunton attorney during business hours, but 
when he boards his hundred-foot schooner and hauls his boots 
on, he is the saltest skipper between Eastport and ‘‘ Hattress.’’ 
In proof of this statement, he took a sail over to the Azores 
this summer, returning the last part of August. 

Bob Flanders and Donald Campbell, Menemsha Bight trap- 
fishermen, have attracted world-wide attention this season 
with a sea-going Ford truck that they haul nets on. It is 
credibly reported that they have run that Ford through water 
that entirely covered it, the steering being done by tiller- 
ropes from the top of the eab. 

It is said that Capt’n Horace Hillman will turn over a 
brand-new leaf this fall. **Goose-gunning interferes with 
business,’’ the skipper is reported as saying: ‘‘and there- 
fore, I shall drop business entirely-as long as the law is off!’’ 

Norman Benson, West Tisbury trap-fisherman is believed 
to hold the season’s record for catching tropical fish. Nor- 
man says that the only thing he hasn’t caught this year is 
an electric eel and he believes that they were afraid to come 
near his trap because of the flying-fish that had nests on 
every spile from which they swooped after every moving thing 
in seareh of food for their young. 

Jim West of Vineyard Haven, who quit fishing some years 
ago because he said there was more to be caught ashore; 
rather crows over Norman, because he claims that he caught 
electric eels in the sound once and ran his engine on a couple 
of ’em for three hours after his battery had gone dead. 


Maine Activity 

(Continued from Page 18) 
require certain amounts of clean fish food regularly. Then, 
too, as the tide recedes they have a habit of crawling up on 
the rocks or clinging to the sides where they can get a hold 
with their strong claws. It seems as if they go to sleep in 
such places. In the summer when a hot sun beats down on 
them they would soon die if left there so the pound keeper 
must watch sharp and knock these climbers back into the 
cold water. 

Captain Herbert Doughty, of Great Chebeague, one of 
Casco Bay’s best Hampton boat fishermen, hooked on to a 
1,000-pound leatherback sea turtle outside Cape Elizabeth 
Lightship and started towing him home. On the way he 
met the pilot boat Director and Captain Maurice Lubec 
volunteered to hoist the creature to the deck of his larger 
craft and carry him to Portland. A conservative estimate 
by fish experts placed the turtle’s age at 150 years. It was 
landed at a fish wharf and Captain Doughty had just found 
a prospective customer for his prize, an enterprising young 
fellow who proposed to exhibit the strange inhabitant of 
deep water at Maine’s agricultural fairs. Just before the 
deal was closed, however, Mr. Turtle slipped his moorings, 
shuffled unobserved to the edge of the wharf and made 4 
standing dive into the dock. The last seen it was logging 
about ten-knots an hour off the harbor breakwater light 
heading for the open Atlantie. 
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By J. R. Leonard 


ONG Island managed to gather in a little of the tail 

end of the hurricane which swept northward from 

Porto Rico, Florida and points south. It struck most 
ports as a North Easter, shifting shortly to East. It 
reached a velocity estimated as about 75 miles per hr. 
Those boats anchored with an easterly exposure received a 
severe drubbing. At Sag Harbor at high water 3:44 p. m. 
Sept. 19 the storm was at its height. The extremely high 
tide brought the heavy seas over the breakwater and tore 
loose a wumber of small eraft and one large yacht. The 
fishing craft weathered the blow fine, they not skimping on 
ground tackle which all was really needed in this blow. 

Lobster fishermen at Montauk report a very poor and 
discouraging season. Lobsters were extremely scarce, more 
so than usual. Prices also were very low, considering the 
searcity of the ‘‘bug’’. A large number of traps were 
ruined in the last easter, some of them finding only the 
bottoms’ and balast of traps that to them represent a loss 
of nearly five dollars a piece. One local dealer had to im- 
port a ton of lobsters from Boston to take care of the local 
demand. Handliners report a fair season at present, with 
sea bass. Pound fishermen are doing fairly well at present 
in porgies or scup. Draggers not doing very well. The first 
of the flatfish are small, almost too small to market. In 
fact as a whole Montauk is very quiet. Capt. Harry Conk- 
lin has installed an oil engine in his dragger, the Lillian C., 
the work being done at one of the yards in Greenport. 

The Greenport oyster companies are getting busy prepar- 
ing for their season. The demand for their wares will not 
be very strong until about November. There is a large 
fleet of boats sailing from Greenport, equipped mostly with 
Diesel engines, which have almost entirely replaced steam, 
as a propelling power. Draggers out of Greenport are not 
doing much, their season being later than Montauk. Black- 
fish or tautog have struck in, fair catches being made by 
the few handliners. 

East Marion trap fishermen report September as very 
poor fishing. One week some of them didn’t ship a box 
while others could only ship two or three. 

Sag Harbor seallop fishermen are not getting very many 
scallops although prices are ranging higher than ever. 
Scallops were bringing at Fulton Market $7.00 a gallon 
the first of the season, then climbing to $9.00 a gallon. 
Those fortunate enough to get a few gallons a week make 
fairly good wages, but we need a few more good storms 
to clear the bottom of grass, which bothers them a great 
deal. 

Capt. Jacob Edwards of Sag Harbor has been ill of 
late and his morning trips to the oyster beds, as watchman, 
has been made by friends. Capt. Edwards is very active 
at his 70 odd years and his friends hope for a speedy recovery. 

Upper Peeonie Bay fishermen are still doing well clam- 
ming for hard clams. There seems to be no demand here 
for the soft clams that sell so well in New England. There 
are hundreds of people on Long Island who don’t care for 
the soft shell clams, in fact think they are not fit to eat. 
The writer has personally talked with hundreds who have 
never tasted of swordfish. An equal or greater number who 
will not eat herring or alewives which are in such a demand 
in New England in their season, particularly in Taunton, 
Mass., where the herring is king and brings five and eight 
cents each the first of the season. Here in Sag Harbor at 
a nearby stream the natives gather them and plant those 
five cent herring around their grape vines and trees as fer- 
tilizer. It seems as though a little educational advertising 
on the part of the fish dealers would help and create a larg- 
er market for them. 

Bunker fishing out of Promised Land was very poor this 
season, possibly a trifle better than the year before. This 
port, once a sight of a thriving industry, is slowly passing 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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By Henry H. Brownell 


ELL I guess the past month has been rather unevent- 
ful as far as any new developments in the fishing line 
is concerned. Of course we had a Bay seallop season 


but almost minus the scallops, only a few days of fair catches 
being enjoyed during about the poorest season in over seyen 
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been seen this past few months, a very optimistic outlook for 
a comeback of this valuable fish to these waters in their old- 
time abundance. 

About this time they should be getting a fair run of strip- 
ers over on the Narragansett Pier shore. Although no striped 
bass of any quantity were caught in the traps last spring 
chances are that there will be the usual fall run. Some of 
the traps on the Pier shore have been catching large amounts 
of sea robins although the spring run of this fish was not 
worthy of mention, no doubt but what they went east very 
early before the traps were set. 

Capt. E, C. Clark, he of the shore dinner fame, has gone 
back fishing in the Minerva, an otter New 
Bedford. 

Schooners Higco and Mineola were in Newport, this past 
month and took a baiting up for a trip handlining on Coxey’s. 

Capt. Num Monsen of the M. S. Brenton still after the wily 
scallop having hit a good market on his last trip on George’s. 
Num says he is going otter trawling soon inshore so that he 
can give more time to his various functions such as the quo- 


trawler from 


Lobster Boat Francis of Wickford 





Captain Belmore, the own- 
er, has his wife as an able 
assistant in running this 
28-footer. Mrs. Belmore is 
the only, or at least one of 
the few, women on the coast 
who go fishing regularly. 
She goes out daily and 
shares in the labor as well 
as in the stocks. From all 
accounts she is a first class 
lobsterman. 

The Francis has a Mianus 
motor, which drives her 
over 80 miles a day at a 
speed of 11 miles. 





years. What few scallops there were, were on a new piece 
of ground and when the main fleet of boats located them 
they were absent, having been caught up the first day of 
the season. Prices ruled around $5 and $6 a gallon. 

Must be some hungry cod fish over to Block Island judging 
by the way they are hollering for bait. About this time 
should be about the height of the handline season over to the 
Island. There is an old saying, that ‘‘many a winkle finds 
its home in a ecunners belly.’’ I hear the cunners are pretty 
scarce since two Newport fishermen cleaned them up over 
there last winter. 

Some of the boys have been doing pretty good this past 
couple of months seining sardines, five seining gangs shipping 
about 60 to 70 between them five nights a week. Brownell 
Fisheries gang being the high liners in the sardine line. 
Looks as if we were going to have these fish with us right 
up to cold weather as it is some years since they have been 


so plenty in Narragansett Bay. Plenty of small blues have 

















haug chowders that are a feature of all his parties. 

The old north east wind that shook up things to the south- 
ard did considerable damage to some of the outside traps that 
happened to be a little dirty, some of the clean gear escaped 
with just a shaking up. 

More than usual activity for this time of year is to be 
noted at the different oyster dealers plants up the river, prae- 
tically all of them report more than the usual seasonal de- 
mand for oysters. No oyster set has as yet been in evidence 
in Narragansett Bay. Some hope has been shown that due 
to the mildness of the past winter and the warm summer 
that a set would be caught on some of the beds. Proof that 
the water has been unusually warm is seen in the tendency 
that cotton twine has shown to foul up after a comparatively 
short time in the water. 

Quite a few boats have been dragging in the bay the last 
few weeks, a few black backs being about all they have been 
catching, the summer flounder having practically left the river. 
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Cutler Comes Back 


By G. S. Decker 


ITH weekly catches of groundfish running as_ high 
W as 30,000 pounds, Cutler, Maine, is reestablishing 
itself as a port of ports. 

Its determined organization of fishermen, has brought the 
old, picturesque village out of the decline it experienced with 
the departure of sailing craft from the seas, and the throb 
of its motored fishing fleet, is the pulse-beat of a new era in 
its history. 

Although fishing and Cutler have long been synonymous, 
only recently has organized effort brought the measure of 
success the industry now enjoys. Its strategie position, at 
the entranee to the Bay of Fundy, and within a twenty 
mile eruise to the fertile banks South and Eastward of 
Grand Manan Island, has always held out a rare opportunity 
to its fishermen. 

Will Farris, father of the present Cutler fishing fleet, was 
the first to sense the possibility of this combination of eir- 


In spite of this handicap of isolation, the town, with the 
sea in its foreground, turned to fishing and to build. Her- 
ring weirs were erected at Cutler Harbor and Little Machias 
Bay, within its jurisdiction, and smoke houses installed all 
along its shores. The groundfish caught were salted and by 
painful process shipped to such markets as could be ob- 
tained. Heavy yields of lobsters were gathered and roads 
constructed and ox teams hauled its lumber out. 

The automobile supplied the link in communication which 
made possible larger and swifter shipments, and with the 
advent of sardine factories, the weirs for herring were ex- 
tended and their fishing became lucrative. 

Will Farris, dean of the Cutler fishermen, made a mathe- 
matical problem of local fishing. He figured if a small 
motor craft could produce a given amount of fish, a larger 
and faster one would pay proportionately as well. He put 
his idea into execution and with his son, George, piloted a 
forty foot, four cycle engine craft out to the banks. An- 


Snaps at Cutler by Fish Warden R. T. Henderson 








Two of the king fishermen. 


cumstances. Behind it is the story of the evolution of the 
fishing business of the Port. 

Up until a generation ago, Cutler for a century held its 
own as a port of distinction. 

On the west side of its harbor, one may still find the 
ruins of its old shipyard, the beams rotting and moss-grown, 
now, and ways long since torn asunder by tides and storms, 
and will reeall that, where a shipyard stood an industry 
onee flourished. 

In these days Cutler resounded with the noise of axe and 
saw, and its name went forth to the corners of the earth 
on the hulls of its sturdy craft. 

When steam, as motive power crowded out the sailing 
eraft, the shock to its principal industry left Cutler, as it 
did many ports along the Atlantic seaboard, with the glory 
of its past and to reconstruct itself to the new order of 
things. 

The geographical location of the town, second one in size 
from the Northeast Canadian frontier, made progress in its 
industry slow. A bridle trail connected it inland with 
Machias, nearest town to westward and eighteen miles dis- 
tant. No railroad came with the seope of its activity and 
no steamboat called at its piers. 


Captain Farris discharging. 








Getting ready for fall fishing. 


other son, Martin, followed suit as did Billy Bowden. A] 
and George Wallace joined the fleet with the result that 
Cutler is producing groundfish at a remarkable rate. 

With the swift boats in action, and the close proximity 
to the fishing grounds, the catches are landed without the 
necessity of icing, and the maximum of profit obtained by 
the fishermen. 

Cutler Harbor, aside from being one of the strikingly 
beautiful places along the Maine seaboard, has an added 
feature for fishermen in that it never freezes and is thus 
open for business the year around. Next to Portland Har- 
bor, it is considered the best landfall on the Northeast 
coast. With its advantage of natural attractiveness and 
the development of its fishing, the future success of the 
town is quite well assured. 

There is also plenty of opportunity for the local fisher- 
men nearer land. Jim Ackley of Little Machias Bay, has 
hauled out some sizable halibut on the old marks, less than 
a mile from shore, and indications are that several trawls 
of halibut gear will be set out in that locality in a short 
time by other local fishermen. 

Fred Dennison is handling the bulk of the groundfish 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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By the Fisherman’s Doctor 


ROM Stonington and Isle au Haut and the Merchant 

Island group comes word that they have had a poor 

season. Lobsters are secaree, and herring have not 
showed up well and bait has been scant and expensive. 

At Minturn Harry Johnson has let his crew go and closed 
the fishstand. At Old Harbor the fishstands buy what fish 
are brought in to them by the fishermen but business is light 
and poor. Herring are searce around Swan’s Island. The’ 
smacks are paying 35 cents a pound to the lobstermen for 
lobsters. 

There is rumor that Falkins at the Old Stanley and Joyce 
fishstand is considered getting out of the fisheries. He re- 
cently sold a great many butts for fish to the Rice Company 
at Bernard and McKinley. 

At Manset fishing is good. Haddock are very plentiful 
and are found in good condition. Ground fish are plentiful 
but no large eatches are being brought in. The Stanley Fish 
Corporation are stressing filleting. The fishermen get a 
cent and a half for haddock, and cod and hake fetch 2%, 2 
and one cent a pound. There are enough lobsters to meet 
the ordinary demand, but not plentiful. The smacks are 
paying 25 cents a pound for lobsters, and prices have been 
ranging downward from 45 to 25. Bait, while not abundant, 
is available in supply enough to meet the needs of the fisher- 
men, and the Stanley Corporation have plenty of frozen bait 
from the freezer. The demand for filletted fish has 
worked up to good standing. The company have all 
butts filled, and have plenty of salt fish at hand. Except 
aut Swan’s Island the fisheries are doing well. Most all the 
fishstands are doing good business with fish oil for manufac- 
ture of cod liver oil for medicinal use. The Stanley’s have 
extensive stations for fish-oil at Campobello, N. B., and at 
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A lobster boat going overboard at the Frost yard. 


the north head of Grand Manan, N. B., Tiverton, Nova Sco- 
tia, and at Prospect Harbor and Swan’s Island. 

Also much business is being done at skinning, cutting and 
smoking fish, and making finnie haddies. Considerable pol- 
lock and occasionally halibut are being brought in. 

The fish peddlers from the inland towns in automobile 
trucks resort to Manset and Southwest Harbor for their sup- 
plies of fish and do a thriving business in’ retailing fish fresh 
from the water to people remote from the shore, and because 
their fish are strictly fresh and delivered quickly there is 
much demand from the consumers. The business could be 
yet further developed by specializing in rapid long distance 
hauls by automobile. 

Bootlegging and rum running offer much enticement to 
some individual fishermen to get rich quick, but often bring 
disaster to those who venture into it, but those fishermen 
who stick to fish and are not tempted are doing very well. 

At Manset the Fishermen’s Doctor found Captain John 
Lee, a veteran, old timer Atlantic Fisherman who after many 
years of faithful service in and for the fisheries is yet hale 
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and hearty and going strong, and even now with more vim 
and ambition and ability than many a younger man, 

When P. C. Parkhurst came to direct the destinies of the 
Stanley Fish Corporation he found Capt. John Lee there and 
immediately renewed acquaintance and old friendship and 
gave him employment. Thirty-five years ago the fishing ves- 
sels of the Parkhurst family, out of Gloucester, used to come 
to Sou’wes’ harbor and lay to the wharves of the Stanley’s 
at Manset to refit and get ice and supplies, and Capt. Lee 
was one of the crew then, and has been so engaged or in 
command of his own vessels, or fishing in a motorboat ever 
since. He has worked for J. L. Stanley and Son for the 
last seventeen years. He has caught and brought in many a 
halibut to them to sell. He made a great many trips to the 
Grand Banks, and has a reputaion as a grand all-around thor- 
oughbred fisherman, and now picked up again by Parkhurst, 
he is quite happy. 

Since last reporting, herring have not been so plentiful in 
Passamaquoddy Bay as was the case about the first of August, 
and the ean plants were unable to keep the factories supplied 
with cans, and for a time many men and women were em- 
ployed on limited time. At other times when fish were almost 
too abundant much extra night work was called for. Since 
early in July the sardine industry has profited and prospered, 
and so far indications point to a continuance of work all 
through the season till late November. 

As previously foretold large schools of pollock followed 
the great schools of sardine herring and trawlers and hand- 
liners got busy, and the fishermen played in good luck. Had 
dock, too, were very plentiful, and catching them proved 
profitable. Of course with plentiful haddock the consumers 
went in strong for fish chowders, and again directions for 
making a good fish chowder are widely written up in the 
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Vagrant Launched at Wm. Frost yard, Beals, Me. 


papers. It seems to be the final opinion down in Washing- 
ton County that in order to make a good fish chowder one 
should boil the fish well wrapped up in cheese cloth so to 
eliminate the fish bones from the chowder. 

Captain Cleveland Burns and Ernest Burns have returned 
to Friendship after a successful fishing cruise to New Bedford. 

Captain Jim Teel of Matinicus made a successful cruise 
to Isle au Haut recently in his Jolly Rover. 

Schooner William Keene came into the harbor with a eargo 
of salt for the Matinicus Fish Company, and sailed again 
with a large cargo of fish for Gloucester. 

Capt. Will Ames of Matinicus has laid off fishing for a 
while and is taking a deserved vacation visiting old friends 
on the mainland. 

Beals reports having had a very good lobster season, and 
now all the fishermen are very busy getting their gear in fit 
condition and in making new traps for the fall season which 
is commencing now. 

George Beal is ruunning the 
Schooner Annie Kimball came 
within the week. 

The American Can Company has been running regularly 
each and every day and nearly all evenings except Sundays 
trying to catch up with the shortage in sardine cans for the 
sardine factories. The Eastport plants turn out six thous- 
and eans a day and the Lubee plant turns out nine thousand 
cans daily, but many of the large sardine factories use three 
thousand cases of a hundred cans each, and it takes a long 
job to overtake and get ahead of the demand. 


sardine 
to Beals 


boat El Placita. 
island from Lubee 
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Price of sardine herring yet holds at five dollars a hogs- 
head. 

Since the last of August the herring catches have not been 
so large. Catches have been small and some of the herring 
unsuitable for canning and with a shortage in cans the indus- 
try has been somewhat hampered. But on the whole a short- 
age in the entire season’s pack is not expected. 

A good run of sardine herring has been reported from the 
vicinity of Portland. Many stringing herring have been 
taken near Lubee and a considerable stock has been acecumu- 
lated for boring during the winter season to come. 

Hundreds of lobster pots newly conditioned and hundreds 
of new ones just made have just been put into the water 
off Lubee and Tresecott and the fall season is on in earnest, 
and eatches are reported good. 

The U. S. S. Siwash is on its regular season trip of in- 
spection of motorboats, and fishermen are asked to be pre- 
pared to have their boats oufitted in accordance with regula- 
tions. 

Lester Simmons of Friendship has gone to join the crew 
of the Virginia R. at New Bedford, Mass., fishing. 

Charles Sylvester of Friendship has gone to Jeddore, Nova 
Seotia in the interests of the canners, Burnham and Morrill. 

Oysters are in season again according to popular fancy. 
The Massachusetts Cape shore towns are already shipping 
them to market, and Providence river oysters are on hand. 
Falmouth and Cotuit oysters are now marketed at fifty cents 
a pint and ninety cents to a dollar a quart. Southern oys- 
ters are not yet on the market, but usually sell at seventy 
eents a quart. Little neck clams are selling at fory cents 
a dozen in the local markets. Soft shell crabs are a dollar 
and a half a dozen but the season is about done. 

Swordfish are not as plentiful as they were and price is up 
to forty-five cents. Eastern salmon is around sixty cents a 
pound but western salmon is selling at forty cents. Native 
smelts are beginning to appear in the market and mighty 
good ones are at forty cents a pound. Halibut are to 
be had at thirty-five to forty cents a pound. 

Mackerel are plentiful and in good value at 12 cents re- 
tail. Lobsters retail at fifty and sixty cents a pound.  Seal- 
lops are selling at ninety cents a quart. 

After a short period of rather unsuitable herring for sar- 
dines the little fish are again plentiful and the factories are 
running evenings, and a full season’s pack seems likely. 

James Rich and son, Jasper, at West Tremont have been 
meeting good luck at handlining, and at present are busy tak- 
ing out parties of summer visitors for deep sea fishing. 

Clarence Hale has returned to Brookline after having a 
busy season yachting. 

Eugene Kelley has had charge of the Underwood packing 
factory at McKinley, has moved to Rockland where he will 
have charge of the Underwood factory there. 

The sloops Nokomis and Betty from Cape Rosier were re- 
eent visitors at Eagle Island. 

Lobster smack Chester Marshall, Captain Holland, eame 
into Friendship recently with lobsters from Isle au Haut, 
for the Consolidated lobster pound. 

Lawrence Packing Company at Rockland reports plenty of 
herring at the sardine factory, and more women are going to 
be employed. 

J. H. Gulick and John Culbertson of South Casco just made 
the one hundred and twenty mile trip from Portland to Bos- 
ton in a twelve foot sea-sled. The speed boat weighed 120 
pounds and had an outboard motor. The arrival of the boat 
in Boston was announced but time was not given, the two men 
had expected to cover the trip in three hours. Off Biddeford 
Pool a plank in the bow got loosened as the craft was skim- 
ming along at a rate of forty miles an hour. They averted 
disaster by clinging to the stern, so lifting the bow out of the 
water. Then they steered onto the beach where they ef- 
fected repairs and continued on to Boston. It was their in- 
tention to continue from Boston on to New York. 

The lobster smack Satelite with thirteen hundred pounds of 
lobsters from Southwest Harbor and Cutler came to the lob- 
ster pound at Long Island the 11th. They were for the Con- 
solidated Lobster Company. 

Burnham and Morrill opened up their clam factory at 
Friendship on Sept. 17th. 

Andrew R. Holmes conducts a fish stand at Matinicus and 
had just returned to Rockland from a trip to Boston and 
Gloucester, and found Adriel Bird of the John Bird Com- 
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pany, of Rockland, waiting for him with his aeroplane to take 
him on to Matinicus. It is reported that Mr. Holmes had al- 
ways shied at air flying not counting himself allied to the 
eagle family, but protest or excuses were unavailing. The 
trip from Rockland to Matinicus is ordinarily made by boat 
in two hours, if it has luck. With Mr, Bird in his aeroplane 
he made it in fourteen minutes. A brother of the fisheries 
man, Angus Holmes, also had a ride with Mr. Bird, and 
though his girth and tonnage exceed that of any aviator yet 
announced, both he and his brother assert that once in the 
air the sensation is right happy and pleasing, and not to be 
dreaded, and is a great help to the fisheries. 

’Twas about time that airplanes should figure in the fish- 
eries as this is the air age. In the Alaska salmon fisheries 
on the coast planes are used to detect poachers taking salmon 
unlawfully. Next we will have the planes accompanying 
fleets of fishboats to locate the schools of fish for the fishermen. 

The past week has been a very busy one in the sardine in- 
dustry and many herring arrived at factories late in the day 
so made it necessary to work nearly every evening till 10:30. 

The abundance of herring and consequent fish scales has 
kept the Paispearl Essence Company on the jump. So, too, 
the great amount of refuse from the sardine factories has 
kept the two reduction plants at Eastport very busy making 
fertilizer. 

It looks now as if the sardine operatives were making up 
for last season’s scant periods of employment. The major- 
ity of the workers, the past week have been credited wih sev- 
enty-five hours a week at forty cents an hour and a good many 
have been getting higher wages, so many thousands of dol- 
lars have been earned in Eastport by people who were much 
in need of employment. The payroll is expected to exceed 
that of previous seasons. 


Cutler Comes Back 


(Continued from Page 22) 


landed at Cutler, and the yachts that are daily making a 
landfall in the horseshoe basin, with its rocky, spruce-clad 
headlands, are finding a new source of amusement in watch- 
ing the unloading of the catches from the smart boats of 
the Cutler fleet. 














Taking out herring at Cutler. 


There has been an equally steady development of the 
lobster and herring fisheries. Clarence Wallace and Roscoe 
Ackley have shipped some very flattering lobster catches, 
and a total of eleven sizable weirs are in readiness for the 
herring school, which is expected to strike inshore at any 


time. For the past few weeks, indeed since the Spring 
school departed, the seining has been very light, a trifle 
above what is wanted for bait. The last quotation to the 


weirmen was $10 a hogshead, but the dearth of herring at 
the factories may cause an increase in the price. 
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The Packet 


By Joseph Chase Allen 


(A number of Gloucester’s finest schooners have been sold 
into the Cape De Verde packet trade within the last 
twelve years.) 

SEE her jest terday, a-fittin’ out. ° 


Her spars wuz sprung, her sails wuz torn and patched. 


Aloft the ‘‘Irish pennants’’ waved about. 
Her decks and plankin’ rotten, chafed and scratched. 
But still, her lines wuz thar, ez plain ter see 
Ez when she fust took water, off the stocks. 
And I fergot the damned menagerie 
Upon her decks, her dirt and busted blocks. 
Jest like a woman that hed once been fair, 
And worshipped by all hands that knew her then, 
But growin’ old, condemned ter do her share 
Of jobs too cussed mean fer decent men, 
The pity of it! Think of that swift craft, 
Once proudest of some harbor’s fishin’ fleet, 
With pigs and goats a-running fore and aft. 
A picture of neglect and filth, complete! 
Like people, plumb deserted by each friend, 
When youth and charm hez gone and joy hez flown; 
She lays thar waitin’, longin’ fer the end, 
When Davy Jones shall take her fer his own. 


Lobsterin’ in Vineyard Sound 
By Joseph Chase Allen 


SOFT spring day and an oily sea, 

A power-cat, with a painted stick 

Loaded with lobster-pots, chugging along 
Bound down-sound from Menemsha Crick. 


Two men aboard of her, capt’n and mate, 
Bending the buoys to the coils of line. 
Out in the tide, past the line of traps: 
‘‘We can let some of the soak here fine.’’ 


Easterd we go. past the Brickyard now, 

Drop a few here on the hogbed’s edge. 

Just one or two down in Great Rock Bight 
And we’ll run out a string on Old Becks Ledge. 


Now we stand in to the Turtle Rock 

And leave what is left in the Paint-mill Bight. 
Here where tis shoal we can haul all times, 

We don’t have to wait till the tide serves right. 


Back to the creek for another load, 

The tides making fair for us down the sound, 
And we string them out on the ledges, down 
Off Cedar-tree Neck on the Whiskey Ground. 


Haul ’em and bait ’em up every day, 
Not many lobsters this time of year. 
Chock full of sculpins and covered with fleas, 
We'll get ’em later, though, never you fear. 


Soon as the weather has warmed a bit, 

The weed starts to grow and the bait to run, 

The pots come up crammed full of lively things. 

Then there’s piles of work but there’s some good fun. 
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Big green lobsters, goggle-eyed hake, 

Logy tautaug with their swollen lips. 
Maybe a sea-eel thrashing around: 

“‘Look out for that feller, lad, he nips!’’ 


Star-fishes, yellow and purple and red, 

Sea-urchins covered with prickly pins, 

Chocksy and sea-robin: ‘‘Careful with those, 

You’ll get your hands all ripped up with their fins!’’ 


Now that the weather gets warmer yet, 

The sea moss grows with its clumps of red 

On the pots; ‘‘Tis time for the school to strike, 
We must take some pots outside the Head.’’ 


“*West and by South from the Devil’s Bridge, 
Straight off shore till the bright green spot 
Of grass on the cliff ranges just below 

The light-house, ‘‘ There! Let go a pot!’’ 


String ’em out straight to the westerd now, 
And the spindles nod as we swing around. 

As we head for the channel beneath the cliff 
And run for our first string down the sound, 


This is our program the season through, 
From early spring to the last of fall. 

Union day hours? sure, twenty-four straight! 
We’re ashore Sundays to visit, that’s all. 


Tired, sun-blackened and smelling of bait, 
Strangers almost to the kids and the wife. 
We’ll have a rest when the winter time comes, 
That is the way of a lobsterman’s life. 


The Sea Call 


By Joseph Chase Allen 


T’S hard to work in a dingy shop 

Midst machinery’s whirr and drone; 

And it’s hard to sit in an office chair 
Though fine as an emperor’s throne. 


When you feel the pull of the tossing sea, 
With the sea-breeze blowing strong and free, 
And whistling, whistling merrily, 

As it calls you to your own. 


It may be your thoughts turn to slender hulls 
With their polished decks and rails, 

That slip through the sea like silent ghosts, 
To the pull of their lofty sails, 


When you sail along through a summer sea, 
And when light fails, you will race maybe, 
To your anchorage, in some harbor, lee, 

In a chorus of friendly hails. 


But my thoughts turn to the fishing smack, 
With her stump masts and spars. 

And the long, dark nights on the deep-sea swell, 
When we steer by the midnight stars, 


Of days when we cruise on the blue Gulf Stream 
In a breeze as soft as a maiden’s dream, 

And of gales that howl like a demon’s scream, 

As we run for the harbor bars. 


But the call comes the same for you and I, 

On the wings of the off-shore breeze. 

And we both know the songs in the tautened shrouds, 
That it plays in its magic keys. 


For ’tis older than all of the oldest hills, 

With its breath of life and its touch that kills, 
And it fills our souls with its joyous thrills; 
The call of the open seas. 
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“Blasty” Beckett's Conversion 


By George Allan England 
Chapter 1V (Conclusion) 


HE squall blew over, almost as suddenly as it had struck. 
 y For several hours the wind kept favorable, as though 

the Old Boy, satisfied with his first delivery of goods 
the Cap’n had bought, were holding off a while before send 
ing another consignment. 

Under competent orders, new 
and the Lass shoved her forefoot into the south, at a brave 
clip. But Solomon was far from reassured. 

*‘*T’m tellin’ ye,’’ he confided to bosun Phineas Money, 
‘that’s only the first primin’ of what us goin’ to get The 
Ole B’y, he ain’t goin’ to leave us go so easy as that!’’ 

‘*T’m sayin’ the same,’’ Phineas assented, as they stood 
in the lee of the wrecked galley. Du- 
hbiously he sucked at his pipe, black 
at the Pit. ‘*That is, unless us 
makes out to get some change 0’ 
heart into the Cap’n.’’ 

‘*T ’spects he got a 
seare that time, a’ready.’’ 

‘¢ *Tain’t enough. He got to 
pray! Got to repent his sins an’ 
pray! Widout that, sir, this is a 
gone ship altogether—an’ what’s 


Solomon’s sails were bent 


wonnerful 





worse, us all goin’ to Davy Jones 
wid her!’’ 
‘*Hmmmmm.’’ 
‘¢Pray, is itf 
He pondered a 
went below. 


He found the Cap’n’s wife seated 





mused Solomon. 
Repent, an’ pray?’’ 
long moment, then 


at the eabin table, sewing. Nora 
Beckett had always lived according 
to the rule that Satan was profuse 


with jobs for idle hands, and never 
for very long were her bony fingers 











at rest. Old Solomon stood a mo- 
ment surveying her, from under knit and bushy brows. All 
mut onee, 

‘*Where’s the Cap’n?’’? he demanded. 

‘“Sleepin’.’’ 

**Sound?’’ 

**Ain’t heard a grunt out o’ him for half an hour.’’ 

**So.’’ And the mate, sitting down beside her, ‘bent close. 

*“Look a’ here, missus!’’ he murmured in a low tone. 

‘*Eh, what?’’ 

‘*Somethin’s got to be did, or won’t nary one 0’ we never 
see land agin.’’ 

**T dunno ’s I much care!’’ And the long-tormented wife 
squinted with hard eyes as she threaded a needle. 

‘*Mebbe not. But J does! Ye’re a proper fine hand at 
sewin’, ain’t ye?’’ 

‘Well, what o’ that?’’ 

$¢Oh, I was just thinkin’... ’’ 

Silence fell between them; but still the many voices of the 
brigantine answered the tormenting sea. Timbers ecreaked, 
and fiddle-string rig zooned as the gale’s bow rasped. Slowly 
the brass lamp over the table swung in its gimbals. Even 
more slowly the old mate pondered. Unused to thinking, his 
brain seemed to ereak like the stanchions and bulkheads them- 
selves. 

‘*That scare un bad, that squall as gutted us,’’ at last old 
Solomon pronounced, in a voice so small that Nora barely 
heard him. ‘‘But it ain’t enough. He got to pray!’’ 

The wife laughed dryly. 

‘*When you ketch my man on his prayer-handles, de sun’!] 
riz up in the west!’’ 

‘‘T dunno ’bout that, missus. He’s a wonnerful supe’sti- 
tious man. Little more, an’ it might fetch un. Might save 
un. an’ the ship, an’ all o’ we!’’ 

She eyed him, her glance sharp as her needle-point. 

‘*What ’re ye meanin’ now, man? 

‘“He’s awful ’feard o’ ghosts, missus.’’ 

‘¢Well, an’ what o’ that?’’ 

‘‘Harkee, woman! ’’ 


And for a long time the old mate spoke to her; while she, 
bony hands for once idle in lap, listened and nodded, smiled 
thinly, with the hard light of a zealot burning in her eyes. 

That night the storm raged up again, nigh-hand to hurri- 
cane violence. 

Old Solomon reefed and shortened canvas until the Saucy 
Lass ran almost under bare poles. Spars and rig thrummed 
ominous devil’s-musie. Mad seas leaped crashing, and in 
Both 


rage at still being cheated of their prey, spat upon it. 
watches kept the deck. 

Solomon kept the deck, his weather eye lifted. Nothing 
escaped 


him. He seemed part of the surging, tormented 


brigantine’s own self. What he 
could not see, he sensed, as he gen- 
eralled his battle against all the 
Powers of Hell. 

About four bells of the first night 
watch, Blasty Beckettt came on deck. 
A notable change had fallen upon 
him. The usual air of bluster and 
bravado had died within the man. 
A haunted look dwelt in his eye. No 
blasphemies escaped him. His _bar- 
gain with the Old Boy—yes, already 
he was paying part of it. 

He stood silent, fronting the gale. 
Dim-seen by the vague gleam through 
the eabin-skylight, he leaned against 
the weight of the wind. Solomon, 
regarding him, smiled covertly. 

Then—hark! 

A faint, complaining yawl sound- 
ed. A ecat’s yawl, coming from the 
eabin! 

**What’s that?’’ 

The words chokingly eseaped him. 








He swung half round. 

‘*What’s what, sir?’’ asked old Solomon. 

‘*T heard—a—eat!’?’ 

‘“Cat, sir? J ain’t yeard nothin’! ’’ 

‘«There—!’’ 

Again, vague but audible above the harping of taut rig, 
creak of blocks, ratching of booms, drifted that feline plaint. 
‘“Man, dear!’’ gulped Beckett. ‘‘It’s—it’s Demon-’’ 
‘“Y’re crazy, sir! Nary bit of a cat I years. An’ how 
could I, wid Demon dead an’ drowned by y’r own sinful 

hand, long astern o’ this un?’’ 

‘‘T heard it man! I tell ye—’’ 

Beckett’s face had gone a mottled, unhealthy gray, faintly 
discernible in the tempest loom. 

‘‘Well, sir, if years what I can’t, ’tis a sign an’ judgment 
on ye. That’s all as I ean say. Ye got to pray, Cap’n! 
Pray, now, or the Ole B’y hisself is liable to come an’ whisk 
ye below! ’’ 

‘¢T’l1 pray for no crust eat, nor no ghost 0’ one, neither! ’’ 

‘*As ye like, sir. I’m only tellin’ ye, dough.’’ And 
with indifference, old Solomon fell to humming: 


‘© As I was a-walkin’ down Paradise Street. 
Way-hay! Blow the man down! 

Two jolly policemen I chanced for to meet. 
Gimme some time to blow the man down!’’ 


Shrewdly he kept an eye on the dim figure of Beckett in 
that gale-swept night—Becket, now shivering under the grip 
of panic. The old mate spat out into the storm, and, 

‘“Ye ain’t in no martal danger, sir,’’ he volunteered. ‘‘So 
long as ye only years un, ye can be sove. Ye ain’t seed 
Demon yet. So ye got time enough, yet, I’m thinkin’. Mind, 


now, ye better pray whiles it ain’t too late.’’ 

Beckett snarled, between clattering teeth: 

‘‘T’m lettin’ ye tell me what to do aboard 0’ this one? Not 
while I know me name—Blasty Beckett!’’ 

The mate shrugged indifferent shoulders and was about to 
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turn away, when he felt a clutch of steel upon his arm. 

** Look, man! Look!’’ 

Beckett’s voice fair squeaked with the horror that. freezes 
men’s souls. His shaking hand pointed at the cabin skylight. 
There, dim-seen, wavered a black form in semblance of a eat. 

‘‘What is it, sir?’’ the mate demanded. **T don’t see 
nothin’, whatsomever! ’’ 

‘©The cat—eat—’? 

‘Where???’ 

‘“Don’t ye—see it, man? Look—there, there!’’ 

Old Solomon shook his head in absolute denial. 

‘*Nary ‘bit of a cat does I see, sir. But if you does, then 
Gawd A’mighty help yer sinful soul!’ 

The dim shadow flicked away, vanished; and once more that 
miauling plaint won through the varied tumults of the tempest. 

Groaning, choking, Beckett staggered to the companionway 
and stumbled below. His wife, looking a trifle flustered, was 
just cramming down the lid of her sewing-basket, on the table. 
She faced him, with— 

‘*What’s amiss, now? Ye’re that pale an’ shook! Why, 
ye look like ye’d heard a ghost, or seen one.’’ 

Beckett only stared at her with unintelligible noises in his 
throat, noises that blent with the creak and groan of the 
laboring vessel’s timbers. 

**An’ the eves on ye,’’ she added, ‘‘washy as a b’iled had- 
dock! What is it, man?’’ 

But the Captain answered nothing. Only he groped to his 
eabin door and with a quivering hand thrust it open. 

‘*What ye forelayin’ to do, then?’’ the wife demanded, 
sudden terror at her heart. ‘‘What ye goin’ to do?’’ 

‘*Do?’’ he guiped. ‘‘Somethin’ I’ll not—have you see, 
ner no one!’? 

He thrust his way into his cabin. The door banged shut; 
the bolt clashed. 

A moment the wife stared, with the blood draining from 
her hollow cheeks. The she turned, ran to the companion- 
way and up it. 

Blind and gross darkness, save for a gleam from the bin- 
naele, swallowed the quarter-deck aft of the skylight. Out 
of that dark the mate’s eager face loomed. 

‘“Solomon! Come quick, quick! ’’ 

‘cWhat is it, then?’’ 

‘*He’s locked himself in—to do somethin’ desprit! He’s 
got his gun, in there. Oh, what a fool I was, listenin’ to 
you an’ y’r crazy schemes! Quick, man—quick!’’ 

Contrary to all sea-laws, old Solomon left the Saucy Lass 
with none to con her, and plunged below. Terrified, the wife 
came hard upon his heels. 

‘*He’s goin’ to do somethin’—’’ she panted. **Some- 
thin’ he says he won’t have me see, ner nobody. Save 
him, Solomon—save him!’’ 

Solomon’s ear was on the stretch for the crack of Beck- 
ett’s gun, as his sea-boot crashed in the cabin door. Mate 
and woman, staring-eyed, crowded at the open doorway. 

There within, they did indeed see Blasty Beckett. See 
him, as never anybody yet in all his life had seen him! 

‘¢Well, by the livin’ jingo!’’ Solomon exclaimed. “Tf 
that ain’t fair wonnerful an’ beyond all!’’ 

‘¢Saved, Solomon!’’ the wife half-whisperd. ‘‘Him, an’ 
us—the ship an’ all—saved, saved!’’ 

Blasty paid no heed. There indeed he was, crushed, brok- 
en, conquered. That a rough imitation of a cat, sewed and 
stuffed by a woman, could have worked this miracle, seemed 
impossible. But there the Captain was, there on his knees 
at last—in prayer!’’ 








Cooperative Selling of Fish 


(Continued from Page 14) 
through organization, to render service to the industry. It 
stands as a monument to the successful pursuit of a great 
ideal. Every member of every Egg Circle has a part in 
making that monument an object of pride and value. FAITH 
and LOYALTY, greater production, and larger membership 
will do this.’’ ; 

On comparatively small scales, co-operative projects have 
been successful in the fishing industry. In Yarmouth Coun- 
ty, N.'S., are two co-operative groups that have been handling 
lobsters profitably each year for ten years. Only lobsters are 
handled, and dividends are paid annually. At Centreville, 
N. S., in Digby County, a co-operative effort in non-shell fish 
has not been so satisfactory, because of uniformly low prices. 
One of the causes is reported as a combination of outside 
buyers to force prices that are deflated on the co-operative 
company. 
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HYDE 
PROPELLERS 
SPEED— 


EFFICIENCY— 
RELIABILITY 





Every Hyde Propeller Is Guaranteed Against Breakage 


Write for Our Booklet “Propeller Efficiency” 
We will be glad to mail you a copy 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
BATH, MAINE 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co.,—Gloucester Agents 
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REGAL ENGINES 


Rugged Power for Cruisers 
or Fishing Service 





NEW MODELS 


12-14 H.P. model ‘‘GB’’ 2 cyls., 43/,’” bore x 6’ stroke 
24-30 H.P. %? **qGo’’ 4 > 43/,/’ ’? x 6’ ’? 
Bmns. " “Sarre °°. or * se". °° 
wens, * “are * Ce sr * 


Reversing gear backs 90% for speed. 
New Price List 18 Models 





REGALITE LIGHTING PLANT 
a compact, dependable lighting unit 
Capacity 50-20 watt lamps 
Ideal for boats and homes 


REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


Established 1901 





























Division St. Coldwater, Mich. 
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THE HARRIS COMPANY 


| The Fisherman’s Haven 

DEVOF 188 Commercial St. 
« == 

oe All Kinds of Fisherman’s 


PAINTS 
GEAR and FITTINGS 


GROCERIES HARDWARE ROPE 


Anchors Hawsers 
Lights Tarred Lines 
** Vegetables|Bolts & Screws jNets 

Oars & Paddles Twines 

Tools Lobster Gear 
Etc. Etc. 


Mail orders solicited Satisfaction guaranteed 


Tie up 
at our 
landing 
and 
load up 
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FAUCI OIL CO. 

Sinclair Rubilene Oils 

For Diesel and Oil Engines 
Furnace Oil 


Kerosene 
Waste and Wipers 
We Supply Boats, Vessels, Homes and Industrial Plants 

Diesel Boats of All Descriptions 
Delivery by Boat or Truck 











Fuel Oil 
Gasoline 


Motor Oil 
Greases 





For fair dealings on_ 
Quality Service Price 
Call Fauci 


272 Northern Ave., Boston 
Nights, Sundays, Holidays 

















Tel. 
Liberty 0452 
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WM. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 
Launches, Skiffs and Tenders 
14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Mystic 3486 










































































CAMDEN, MAINE 








Telephone 78 
MARINE SUPPLY & ENGINE CO. 
MARINE HEADQUARTERS 
Yacht and Motor Boat Supplies. Motors and parts carried in stock. 
GRAY, UNIVERSAL, JOHNSON 


Write for Catalogues. Mail orders promptly filled . 


Sie 
cee eee on tar 


PORTLAND FISH COMPANY. 


Distributors of Ocean Products 
When in Portland with a trip of fish be sure and‘ see us. * 
Consignments of alt- kinds: solieiteds ~~ -- 
End of Custom Hoyse Wharf - PORTLAND, MAINE 
Te.ernones, Forest 6410, 6411 
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Among the fish dealers, only one co-operative plan was 
launched. This failed after six weeks, when dissension arose, 
with some of the members charging others with breaking the 
agreements. 

The fish producers of the Bay of Fundy have been steadily 
of the impression that the sardine packers are out to ‘‘trim’’ 
the producers. A co-operative plan under which several pack- 
ing plants would be established along the New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia shore of the big arm of the Atlantic, would re- 
move the sardine producers as prey for the packers. This 
year, the sardine price has toppled as low as $2.50 per hogs- 
head. And the producers had to sell, The Seandinavian and 
French sardines have penetrated the American markets to a 
surprising degree, largely due to lack of a co-ordinated cam- 
paign to boost the home product which is marketed at prices 
considerably under that asked for the foreign sardines. There 
is need of such a campaign, not launched by any individual 
but by a group. 

In the scallop fishery, there is also need of a drive to popu- 
larize the shellfish which has been developed so rapidly in the 
Maritime Provinces, particularly around Fundy. With new 
beds being located, and the production increased consider- 
ably, the demand for the scallops must be widened. For 
the 1927 season, the prices dropped as low as $2 per gallon. 
A co-operative effort seems to be sorely needed in this fishery, 
if the conditions are to keep pace with the improvements in 
the past. 

The demand for lobsters is keen—that is, the shippers, or 
large lobsters. But the market for the small lobsters has 
flattened out. This is because the canners are unable to sell 
their produet. The Oriental crab meat has cut into the 
demand for canned lobster. The lack of a campaign to em- 
phasize the need of standing by the American industries and 
producers has been evident. 

In fresh, salt and smoked fish, the demand has not kept 
abreast of the supply, with correspondingly unsatisfactory 
prices. The Fordney-Macumber tariff has been a big ob- 
stacle for the Canadian fishermen, but even at that, the de- 
mand can be increased at home. But there is no joint effort. 

The principle of co-operative effort can be introduced into 
one fishery, several, or all. It can be used in a province or 
state or a group of provinces or states. With cold storage 
facilities handy—this is a necessity. Like the egg and poul- 
try producers, the fishermen could gather their products and 
make regular shipments to a base. There machinery could 
be provided for handling and marketing the fish at the most 
advantageous prices. Decision as to whether the fish ex- 
change would supply the consumers thus going the egg and 
poultry producers one better, or parallel the course of the 
latter by having relations only with the wholesalers and pack- 
ers, could be made by the officers of the exchange, these to 
be selected from among the individual members. The feel- 
ing obtains that even if the sardine producers held aloof 
from packing operations they could get better prices for 
their herring by presenting a united front to the canners, and 
selling only through one channel, and that controlled by them- 
selves. 

What has been so much a boon to the egg and poultry pro- 
ducers can be developed also satisfactorily by the fish pro- 
ducers. Individual effort must be replaced by group effort. 


Mutterings of the Mastheadman 
(Continued from Page 14) 
ease of accident, less caulking and haul-outs, lower insur- 
ance premiums, fewer machinery breakdowns because of the 
greater rigidity and better alignment of shafts, bearings 
and deck are other advantages which builders in steel 
maintain their vessels have over wood. 


S announced in previous issues of the ATLANTIC FisH- 
ERMAN, the first number of the Maritime FISHERMAN 
appears this month.’ Canadian subscribers are receiv- 

ing the new magazine, and they will find much more reading 
: matter pertaining particularly to the 
Provinees. Likewise, there is now more 

New space in the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN for 
_American news. ‘While there is some 


Magazine duplication of material in both papers, 
Mariti this, in the editor’s judgment, is of 
: aritime . general interest, and will be interesting 
ra eel ~"' ¢§ fishermen of all sections. 
_ Fisherman . =., The MARITIME FISHERMAN is to be a 
: Appears ” “véal Canadian: magazine, ‘serving Cana- 


dian fish producers to the utmost. As 
soon as arrangements can be completed, 
an editorial and business office will be opened in Halifax un- 
der the management of a Canadian. 





Oo! 
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Gloucester Gleanings 
(Continued from Page 16) 


the local Coast Guard Base. After taking her fish out, the 
Brown went on the railways and had her wheel. cleared. 
Mr. A. L. Parker, of Arnold & Winsor Company on the 


Fish Pier, who serves as agent for the Schooner Eleanor 
Nickerson, a vessel of 143 gross tons, hailing from Boston, ABOUT THE 
reports this boat is highliner of all the fishing vessels of 4 

Massachusetts. She is commanded by Capt. Enos Nickerson. 
During the year ending August 31st, 1928, she completed SMALL 
54 trips, bringing in 4,359,886 pounds of fish. This sold for 

$156,936.35 and after all expenses of boat operation, oil 


and grub, ete., the poorest paid man received $3300 for his 
year’s work. In addition to this amount of money each 
man was provided with food and quarters. This easily 
amounts to a salary of $5000 per year or more. 


Coast Guard amphibian plane skims top of mast of Yacht 
Tid III causing a lot of damage to the yacht. The plane 


was not damaged nor was any of the occupants of the yacht 
or plane hurt, but the crew of the yacht were terribly fright- 
ened. 

The accident happened soon after the start of the ladies’ 
series in the sonder class of yachts from the Eastern Point 
Yacht Club. The Tid was about a quarter of a mile from 
the breakwater when the plane, piloted by Lieut. Leonard 
Melka, and accompanied by Wesley Saunders, mechanic, came CHEAPEST POWER 
roaring about 10 feet off the water and directly for the 
yacht. There was nothing that could be done and the quar- FOR FISHERMEN 
tette of young folks had an experience which they will never 
care to repeat. 

Lieut. Melka, who has had an extensive experience with Write 
planes and who is rated as a skilful and very careful flier, 
had just taken off. He had taxied down the harbor into 


the wind and off the breakwater had just got ‘‘on the step’’; STANDARD MOTOR 
that is, had just acquired power enough to fly, but not to ; 
climb. He was flying about 10 feet off the water when CONSTRUCTION co. 
something went wrong with the motor. He shouted to Me- 134 Pine St. Jersey City, N. J. 
chanic Saunders, who was in the back seat of the cockpit, to 

take the controls and keep the ship steady while he looked 
down at his instrument board to check up on the revolutions 


of the motor in an effort to locate the trouble. = a 


A rocker arm on number 3 eylinder of the left bank had 
broken and left the plane with eleven cylinders instead of 
twelve. 


When Lieut. Melka looked up the Tid III was right ahead 
and very close. A crash, with probable serious results to the 
oceupants of both craft seemed inevitable. Melka, however, 
was equal to the emergency. He pulled his contro] stick 
sharply, opened up the motor, to zoom over the yacht, and 
turned the rudder to swing the ship sharp to the right. 

The ship cleared with the exception of the left wing tip 
which eaught the gaff of the yacht near the peak, split it and 
tore the head of the mainsail to ribbons. The boat was 
pretty well shaken, too, but all hands were safe and thankful. 

The manoeuvre left the plane in a bad plight, practically 
stalling it and there was danger of a crash, but Melka con- 
tinued his skilful handling, kept his ship righted, swung 
around and landed safely, unaware that he had caused any 
serious damage to the yacht. In the meantime, the lookout 
at the Dolliver’s Neck station had reported the accident to 
Base 7 and Commander Coffin immediately sent out a patrol 
boat. The Tid, however, had come about, and was running 
in under the jib for the mooring at Quarry Cove. 

The Tid III is owned by A. G. Leonard of Eastern Point 
and Chicago, and is usually sailed by his daughter, Mrs. 
Groveman Ellis. 

The following telegram was sent to Admiral Billard, Coast 
Guard Commandant at Washington, by Congressman A. Piatt 
Andrew. 

Admiral Billard, Commandant, Coast Guard, Washington, 
D. ¢. 


performance: 
Yesterday afternoon, September 11th, Coast Guard plane 


from local base swept into midst of small yachts engaged in cA new-principle air whistle with a 12-mile record... 





























race in outer mouth of Gloucester Harbor, struck one split- using one-tenth the usual required energy... lasts 
ting gaff, tearing mainsail into ribbons and nearly killing the life-time of any boat. Made in all sizes,and for 
four occupants of boat. This occurred in broad daylight, at a every class of craft afloat! Write for the booklet... 
point where the harbor is more than two miles wide. _Pub- My whistle is as important as my compass ! 
lie safety is no less important than law enforcement. Ask Address Dept. A9 
immediate orders which will prevent recurrence of such dan- cAllan CUNNINGHAM ~», » Seattle 
ger and provide reparations for damage done. Soo, W. Jott, C88 Soteuiie Oi.. Bvectiten, N.Y. Distributors 

A. Prarr ANDREW. 326 Matson Bidg., San Francisco 


The three masted schooner Lincoln, Capt. William Kels00, gy Pf este nae gt ge 
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The Great Grimsby Coal, Salt 
and Tanning Co., Ltd. 


make and supply Deep Sea Fishing 
Nets and gear of every description. 
Their branches, agencies and depots 
are in every part of the World where 
Deep Sea Fishing is carried on. 

It does not matter where you fish or 
what gear you use, the Company place 
at your service the knowledge and ex- 
perience of over half a century. 


Head Office and Works: GRIMSBY, ENGLAND 


Concessionaires for the 


Vigneron-Dahl (V.D.) Patent Trawling Gear. 


Sole Agents for the 
New Fish Meal and Oil Extraction Plants 
(Schlotterhose Patents) 





Our agents in the U. S. A. are 


Mr. F. W. Wilkisson, Mr. H. W. Nickerson, 
16 Fulton Fish Market 154% Fish Pier, 


| New York City. Boston, Mass. 
| John Chisholm Mr. D. F. Mullins 


Fisheries Co., 34 Willow Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





| Gloucester, Mass. 
| 

















That's one of the reasons Kermath is so popular. Yachtsmen know 
of Kermath’s reliability. In all sizes, types and description of craft— 
in pleasure boats and in work boats, the Kermath runs and runs and 
runs. No Kermath has ever worn out. 

Tell us about your boat and let us recommend a Kermath installa- 
tion that will give you lasting joy for years to come. 

3 to 150 H. P $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5896 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


PITT STITT TTS TOT 
A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
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was rammed off Chatham, by the Boston Collier Sewall’s 
Point on Monday, Sept. 10th. The sharp prow of the steam- 
er tore a large hole in the starboard side and pushed the 
planking out on the port side. The vessel’s back was broken 
and her mainmast was thrown five feet out of line with the 
fore and mizzen musts, it being the opinion of Captain Kelson 
that the force of the blow caused the lumber below decks to 
break the spar. After the accident the vessel was towed 
here by the Coast Guard off shore patrol boat Active and was 
docked at Mattlage’s wharf. At the time of the crash she 
was bound from Selmah, Hants County, Nova Scotia, for 
New York with a cargo of 388,000 feet of lumber, The 
Lincoln was built in 1920 at Essex, Mass., by Arthur D. Story 
who is the present owner. 

The local seiner, Frank W. Wilkisson, was rammed by the 
Str. City of Chattanooga, in a thiek fog, off Chatham, on Aug. 
29th. The Wilkisson’s stern on both sides was badly dam- 
aged, but fortunately the damage was all above the water 
line. 

A twelve foot shark was captured by members of a fishing 
party aboard the Sch. Minna M. on Sunday, Sept. 9th. While 
the boat was anchored about seven miles northeast of Thatch- 
ers and all hands were enjoying themselves, several of the 
boys were pulling up their lines minus bait, hook, and lead. 
On looking over the rail, someone said ‘‘there’s a shark’’, 
and then the fun began. Capt. Bob Wharton of the Str. 
Fabia, who was one of the party immediately baited up a 
shark hook, (by the way the party was well equipped to 
eatch anything that might happen along, from a eunner to a 
swordfish), and threw it over, in a few minutes Mr. Shark 
took hold, about ten minutes after he took hold of the 
hook he was on deck. The party consisted mostly of land- 
lubbers and they certainly had the time of their lives. Some 
of them felt pretty good after the shark was caught and 
they were all telling their friends the next day about the 
shark they helped to catch. 

The United Sail Loft Company, Ine., are starting another 
braneh of the fishing industry, that of building boats. This 
firm, managed by M. J. Cooney, having acquired the old 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Company’s property will start 
right in to build two boats, one to be 64 by 14 and the other 
75 by 16 feet. 


Long Island Items 


(Continued from Page 20) 
away. Some of the factories are closed probably never to 
open again. The one at Hicks Island has been closed a 
number of years. These factories represent an investment, 
at today’s prices would be enormous, slowly passing and 
falling to decay. 

Sea sealloping out of West Sayville and Bay Shore has 
been at a standstill. This industry for about three years 
was very successful. Some of the owners of these very sea- 
worthy craft paid for their boats over and over again. 
They take a trip out now and then hoping for a reappear- 
ance of this specie of fish, but so far are not having any sue- 
cess. Some of them went to New Jersey and Hampton Roads 
for fish, while others tried scalloping off Nantucket. A few 
did well fluking this swmmer. 

Passengers on Staten Island ferry boats were treated to 
an unusual display of heavy seas which swept the full 
length of the upper bay, running ten to fifteen feet high in 
a recent storm of Sept. 19th. Spray was carried over the 
upper decks while the cabins were continually under a sheet 
of spume. This, as the readers who have been in that 
neighborhood, know, is very unuswal and signifies as to the 
velocity of the wind. 


OR purposes of comparison the number of vessels en- 

gaged in swordfishing out of New England coast ports 

and their catches for the past 10 years, furnished by 
the Portland branch of the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
is interesting: 

No. Vessels 

Year Engaged 
1917 42 
1918 36 
1919 56 
1920 62 
1921 66 
1922 60 
1923 52 
1924 45 
1925 41 
1926 40 
1927 79 


Pounds 
1,973,518 
1,034,091 

882,727 
2,551,669 
1,597 ,645 
3,291,748 
2,445,419 
2,023,416 
1,527,180 
2,441,679 
2,245,493 


Value 
$292,169 
* 223,192 
212,368 
484,202 
318,406 
447,016 
448,119 
449,837 
385,927 
492,629 
513,582 








